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X HIS little work was written with no 
view of promoting p^rty interests, norfmiR 
any consideration of the circumstances of 
the day^ but with the humble hope that^ it 
might afford some instru^on on those ge-^ 
neral topics of politipal sciaice, which fa&ve 
at all times suiScient importance to deserve 
attention. 

The Author make^: no apology for liter 
rary defects^ which he has not been verjr 
anxious to avoid ; Be lAUOt exposed to<jt)^ 
ridicule of failure in a point where he baft 
attempted nothing. - . = ? jit 

His sole object has been to prodiiQejeMK. 
viction ; his motive-r-tO' give secuiity :tir 
every Irishman in his Person andPiK>pejri^j|> 
both of which must be exposed.. to nsk^^^sr 
long as anv civil distinctiof^ igftwflictfftPitf 
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SO numerous a body as the Irish Roman 
Catholics. 

In point x>f lystoiic^ proQ^^^ he has not 
been unfaifhful from the want of anxiety to 
avoid being so : In principle, he has cer- 
tainly not been partial to the Catholics ; as 
he has quoted entirely from Protestant 
writers ; and if he has fallen into any mis- 
representation in the detail, it must be cau- 
4lid6red, that in bringing bo many proofs, in 
exposing so luge a siiclace, it is diffi<suit, 
with tbe beirt: mtefiticMos, fKMb to have ieft 
iDiiM3blia4>le te ^Avil^ and sometliingpediaps 
4tttynfented repreliefisioa. 
' 1fet,«fienewr wBl enter ihto literary 
WtAxweKyy be 99 MiKious to anticipate 
some sources of misrepresentation wlndh 
be foresees, «id whick wouid be peculiarly 
m^t, as they would recei^ count^iaoce 
fifite th^ very cape he has tedcen to be cor- 

He has always quoted from the earliest 
aM&oril^M^ «(iid mb&i possible, Irom '^^- 
trltrieMes ; whenea^ tm opponent might 
^1|»tie^ 4ll €MittadictiO(i, $rom 4aljer and more 
1ti|9h9i authoiitiQS^^ und yet derive credit ; 
blttttBM^stm:^^ History^Kist.in 
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such obscurity, that the public would re- 
gard the earlier and later authorities with^ 
out any preference. * 

Thus, in many instances, where he has 
quoted from Fynes Moryson, and Sir 
George Carew, who were eye-witnesses of 
the events they describe, a plausible contra- 
diction might be produced from the autho*- 
rity of Sir IX. Cox, although he wrote 
tinich later, and derived his information re- 
.spectirig the events of these times, from 
Moryson and Sir George Carew them- 
selves. 

Tiius, the Author has produced tlie au- 
thority of Sir J. Davis, for liis description 
of the Brehon laws of property ; as Sir J; 
DAvis was alive at. the time- those laws ex^ 
isted ; and yet the authority of Sir James 
Ware might be produced to contradict 
this description, and might influence those 
who do not know that Sir James Ware 
wrote long after Sir J. Da\ns, and when the 
old laws and customs of the Irish had fallen 
into obscurity. 

He is aware that many people will take 
offence at the sincere and strong terms of 
reprobation with which he has maiked the 

b 
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conduct of th6 English Government in Ire^ 
land ; but, unless we should see that con- 
duct again adopted, the censure will scarce- 
ly be applied l^y any one to the present 
times. 

On the contrary, he hopes the description 
he has given, will serve as a contrast, to 
make the blessings of an improved govern- 
ment more dear to the feelings of the Irish 
iiAtion, 

He,has drawn a picture in which the dis* 
tant view is gloomy and dark ; but the vast 
ruins, the desolated landscape, and the 
storm, passing sullenly away, will give 
xopre brilliancy to the Irenes of peac^ and 
Jiappiness,^ with which the pencil of the fu- 
ture historian may enrich the foregrounds 

Religious concord will not always be 
banished from Ireland. 

The cause of the Irish Catholica rests not 
only on the clear dictates of reason, justice, 
ftnd humanity, but on very imperious de- 
mands of policy. 

It is true it ha? twp very formidable op- 
ponents; dullness and malignity: but as 
stupidity perplexes the efforts of rancour^, 
^d illrnature makes folly odious ; the op-^ 
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position to the Catholic clakni^ will lieCdme 
ineffectual in the progress of its own ex^- 
ertions- ' ' : 

If it k true that the ' Catholics • hftvfe 
thrown impediments in their own Wiiy> lf> 
notwithstanding their general good sense, 
they have exposed themselves to the charge 
of intemperance, it has arisen from being 
placed at so great a distance from the seat 
of political action, that it is almost impos- 
sible to form a just and clear judgment of 
passing events. They must necessarily see 
through an intervening medium, which may 
often present objects in a false point of 
view. 

The Protestants, who felt all the danger 
of the delicate situation in which the Ca- 
tholics were placed, with so much to wound 
tlieir feelings, to inflame their resentments^ 
and precipitate their measures, cannot be 
too grateful for their late disinterested for- 
bearance; and must rejoice that, at the 
time so great a shock was given to their 
just and honourable expectations, they met 
with a friend so sincere, and an adviser so 
judicious as Lord Ponsonby. 
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If the Author might also obtrude his 
xtdvice to the CathoUcs, although he is 
sensible there is very little occasion for it, 
it wpuld be contained in one short maxim : 
" Be angry, and sin not." 
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nPHE pleasure which is derived from ac- 
curate and conclusive argument, is still 
farther encreased wlien each link of reason- 
ing has its separate support in appropriate 
and striking facts ; and it is exalted to the 
highest degree which can affect a refined 
and humane mind, when the theory and 
facts produce a conclusion in which the be- 
nevolent and gentle feelings may deeply 
sympathize. 

An argument may be correct, but it will 
never be really interesting if deficient in 
striking facts, or if its conclusions are 
repugnant to the amiable sentiments of the 
hea rt. 

Tliis appears to be the reasoh why meta- 
physical speculations have never become 

B 
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generally interesting ; because, from the 
nature of the subject, the facts which sup-^ 
port them are scanty and trite. 

Ill the same manner, when Buffon pro- 
duces a series of very curious facts to prove 
the existence of blunder, defect, and malig- 
nity, in place of skilful and benevolent con- 
trivance in the plan of created beings, we 
feel no pleasure in the melancholy discovery, 
and take no interest in the triumph of the 
pragmatical naturalist. 

The following argument in favour of the 
Irish Catholics, has so far a riglit to some 
claim on the public attention : the facts 
which support it are new and striking, and 
its result is favourable to the moderate and 
benevolent affections. 

The general conclusion which we shall at- 
tismpt to prove, is simply this: That reli- 
gious sentiment^f, however perverted by bi- 
gotry or fanaticism, has always a tendency to 
moderation, if not indijBference ; that it sel- 
dom assumes any great portion of activity 
or enthusiasm, except from novelty of opi- 
nion, or from opposition, contumely, and 
persecution, when novelty ceases : That a 
government has little to fear from any reli-r 
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g^ous sect, except while the sect is new; give 
a govemment ooly time, and provided it bas 
the good sense to treat folly with forbear- 
ance, it must ultimately prevail. When, 
therefore, we find a sect, after a long lapse 
of years iit-disposed to the government, 
we may be certain that gorernmeiit has pro- 
tracted its union by marked distinet ions, hat 
roused its resentment by contumely, or sup- 
ported its enthusiasm by persecution. 
^ The particular conclusion we shall n,U 
tempt to prove, is^ that the Catholic religion, 
in Ireland, had sunk into torpor and inacti* 
vity, till govemment roused it with the 
lash ; that even then from the respect and at-' 
tachment which men are always inclined t^ 
pay to government, there still remained « 
large body of loyal Catholics,ihat these only 
decreased in number from the rapid encrease 
of persecution ; and that after all, the effect 
which the resentment of the Roman Catho- 
lics had in creating rebellions, has been very 
much exaggerated . 

On these grounds we close with the adver- 
saries of the Catholic claims. TAeysay, it is the 
mtture of thereligion which makes theCatho- 
lics disaffected, and therefore the religion 

b2 
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must be suppressed » We say, tliat even alloMru- 
ing that the principle of the religion is bad, 
still, thatif it were left alone, it would become 
indolent and innocuous ; that it is the prin- 
ciple of persecution adopted against the re- 

' ligion which makes the Catholics zealous 
anddisaftected, and that therefore the per- 
secution should be dropped. 
' It is difficult to know whether the facts 
that are to be produced in support of tbi? 
opinion, will bring conviction to the mind 
of the reader^ but at all eventa they are 
neither trite nor unimportant. 

The first difficult fact those writers (who 
attribute Irish rebellions solely to the anti- 

, pathy of Catholics to a Protestant govern* 
ment) have to encounter, is, that they were 
just as frequent while the government was 
Catholic, as when it became Protestant ; and 
that the most formidable rebellion which ever 
shook the English power in Ireland, broke 
out/thirty years before the reformation, and 
continued with httle intermission, until the 
a&ra of the reformation.- 

In the Reign of H^ry VII. 1504, a 
gefneral confederation of the Irish princes 
took place, headed by Ulriek Burke, Tur- 
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loll O'Brien, Melrony O'Carol, &c. &c: 
who collected the greatest army that had 
been in Ireland since the conquest. They 
foi^ht a bloody and hard contested 
battle with the Lord Deputy Kildare, at 
Knocklow, in Connaught. 

In Heniy VIII's reign, before the re- 
formation, the English were defeated at 
Monetrar, by ah army under the command 
of the Earl of Desmond's son, Thlagh 
O'Brien, and M^William, (Ann. 1510.) ^ 

In the vear 1.513, M'William took the 
Gastleof Dunluse, and we read that '*the 
Irish met with very little opposition this 
wnter : they ravaged the country as they 
pleased, but that they paid dear for it next 
Spring.'' 

In 1514, we find the Deputy attack- 
ing the. Irish chieftains, O'Moore and 
O'Reyly. 

In. 1516, Uie Deputy slew Shane 
O'Tuathial, besieged Lemevan Castle, took 
Clonmel, invaded Ulster, took the 
Castle of Dundrum, conquei-ed Fylemy 
M'Gennisj and (as it M^as technically term- 
ed iu those days) pnyed Tyrone. The 
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citizens of Dublin were likewise defeated 
ia Imale. 

In 1519, Con. O'Nial invaded Meath. 

In 1521, we find mention of the Byrnes 
being inirebellion. ; 

The same year a confederate army of 
the O'Mordris, O'Connors, and O'Canols, 
defeated the English, 

In 1523, the Earl of Desmond, medi- 
tating'a rebellion, applied to the French 
King for assistance • 

In 1523, .0!Nial was in rebellion. 

In 1528, we find the Englii^h power so 
reduced, that they paid tribute (called 
black rents) to the Irish chieftains, for pro- 
tection. O'Connor invaded even the Pale ; 
the Lord Deputy was too weak to re^ 
venge the injury, biit withheld O'Connor's 
|)ension ; O'Connor,: in return, took the 
Deputy prisoner. 

In 1529, Kildare, by means of his daugh- 
ter. Lady Slane, raised a great. confede- 
racy among the Irish chieftains, > 

In the same year, a negociation between 
the En^peror Charles V- and the Earl of 
Desmond, only proir^d ineftectual by. the 
Earl's death. 
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Tfesh' iosurrectioDS of the O'Tuatbals, 
O'Connors^ aiid O'CarroLs succeeded, axul 
were closed by the great rebellion of Lor^ 
Thomas Fitzgerald; which brings us to the 
period of the reformation. , , 

Here then we present a considerable dif- 
ficulty to our opponents, who have attri- 
buted all the succeeding rebellions solely io 
the antipathy of Catholics to a Protesant 
governnGient ; for tliey are bound to shew 
that the causes which produced these rebel- 
lions, previous to the reformation, ceased 
to operate, before they can reasonably as- 
sign the whole effect of succeeding rebellions 
to the influence of religion. Unless they 
can plainly make this appear, they must 
have grossly exaggerated the supposed in* 
fluence of religion in producing these \m^ 
fortunate events ; and it is even very pos- 
sible that this influence, .which they attri- 
bute to religion, did not at the time 
exist. 

Now, we maintain this is tl>e ^'ery fact ; 
that tlie influence of the Roman Catholic 
religion iii producing insurrections, has been 
without measure exaggerated; that it had no 
«4cb influence until long after the reforma- 
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tion ; and that when it did acquire that influ- 
ence, it was because it waspei'secuted, and 
not because it wished to persecute. 

To place this in a clearer light, we will 
examine the relation which the Catholic 
religion had with events in Ireland from the 
period immediately before the reformation, 
to the great rebellion in the reign of Chas.I; 
we M''ill endeavour to shew how little 
connection it had with rebellions, until 
its animosity was awakened by the intem- 
perate and injurious conduct of the Prote- 
stants, and to draw from numerous and 
striking facts, a fresh proof (if fresh proofs 
are wanting) that hunianity, justice, tole- 
ration, and gentleness, are the wisest meaiis 
which a government can use in correcting 
the religious Errors qf its subjects. 



Ppioii to the Reformation in Iieland, 
the Roman Catholic religion, stimulated 
neither by scepticism, contradiction, nor 
t)ersecution, had long ceased to have any 
influence on political events. It was re- 
garded by the mags of the people with, a 
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stupid acquiescence approaching to indif- 
ference. The clergy, like all long esta- 
blished clergy, neglected their duties, and 
so far from iaspiring the enthusiastic attach- 
ment whicli they now do, were considered 
as an oppressive incumbrance. We have 
the authority of Archbishop Brown for 
stating, that their ignorance was extreme ; 
and that they were frequently incapable of 
performing the common offices of religion. 

If we except the excommunication of the 
adherents of Warbeck and Simnel by the 
Pope, we meet with no instance of the 
political influence of the Roman Catholic 
religion immediately before the Refor- 
mation. 

Indeed, so complete seems to have been 
its insignificance, that Sir James Ware, 
though the most indefatigable of antiquaries, 
and possessed of every facility of research, 
could not ascertain accurately the names of 
bishops before this period. 

For instance, '' One Thomas was con- 
secrated Bishop of Down and Connor. 
(Ann. 1456.) 

" One Thady was advanced to these 
Sees, (146&.) 
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" One Richard Wolsely s^ns to Imivc 
been 3ishop. (Ann. 1502.) 

" One Tiberias succeeded next. (1526.) 

" One Thaddeus, a Franciscan Friar, is 
said to have been provided to the Bisho^ 
prick of Dromore. (1511.) 

** Lawrence O^Galchor^ Bishop of Ra- 
phoe, was proceeded against for inconti- 
nence and other enormous crimes. 

^' One Donald sat in the See of Derry in 
1423. I am of opinion he resigned his See, 
being made uneasy in it ; for Archbishop 
Swain called him to task for incontinence 
and other crimes, which being proved on 
him, he was obliged to do penance. 

*^ Donald was succeeded by John, against 
whom a citation issued for homicide and 
other crimes.** 

These specimens are sufficient to shew 
that the Roman Catholic religion, lil^e all 
religions left alone, was for more inclined 
to sink into lethargy than rise to political 
importance. 

If the contrary were the case — if we 
suppose that the Catholic religion was ev^n 
at this period possessed of that inimical 
spirit of bigotry which hgstlieeja repre^ 
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seated as incompatible with submission to 
aoy authority that it catmot influence, 
what must have^ taken . place upon the 
event of the reformation ^ A great and 
new cause of disaftection being added to 
former causes of notorious acti\ity» more 
frequent and more inveterate rebellions 
wo uld have arisen . 

But was this the case ? No—quite the 
reverse : For it was immediately after the 
reformation that the Irish Chieftains sub-* 
mitted to the English government ; that 
the English power was acknowledged as 
legal, and that a degree of peace and good 
order took place, which, had been un* 
known since the first invasion of the En- 
glish. What then must we conclude from 
this faQt?-~that there was no such feel- 
ing as Catholic bigotry at this period. 

The truth is, the Irish rdbellions and 
Irish submissions, had not at this period, 
nor until long after^ any connection with 
religious opinions. Later historians have 
ascribed t^eir own feelings to these times ; 
and because rel^^ion made a prominent 
feature in the rebellions of their days, they 
imagined it must have; foeeti a oajuse of 
rebcdlicm ^m the first «dete if iii^rj^ligiaiis 
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schism. But cotcmporary . writers ne\^r 
mentioned religion as a cause of rebellion, 
till a long |)enod after the reformation: 
we plainly perceive to what cause they at^ 
tributed the disaffection of the natives; 
their, feafs are always expressed against 
the Irishry , not against the Papists ; they 
found the greatest opposition in national 
pride, not in religion. 

We shall be more candid than our op-« 
ponents ; according to their mode of rea* 
soning', we might . allege the submission 
of the Irish chieftains in the reign of Hen- 
ry VIII. as a proof of Catholic loyalty; 
but neither their rebellions nor their .sub- 
missions liad any connection with religion. 
The cause of these submissions is curious. 
It was simply the assumptioja of the title of 
King, in place of Liord of Ireland, by 
Henry VIII. 

The title of Lord of Ireland was not 
calculated to inspire the regal descendants 
of Milesius with much respect; it was in^ 
ferior to their »o^n. Fortunately, for the 
English power, the divisions of the . Irish 
septs Jiad suspeiided Ahe election of a na^ 
4ive Kingjof £neland,fto whotm, ; before the 
c;oii)ii]^/o£&€i£a|^h^1^^ 
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been accustomed to pay attegianre. The 
title had long be^i inafaeyance, but as soon 
as Henry revived it in his own person^ the 
Irish chieftains were led. by their very .pre- 
judices, and by a natundassociation of kleas, 
to pay hiin homage. 

The Irish princes resisted the feudal 
supremacy . of Henry, while, neither bis 
ittnk nor his force was much greater , than 
their oM-n j btit when he^issumed the title to 
which their feudal allegiance had always been 
paid, and ivhen he asked' for 'nothing more 
4:han feudal allegiance, they readily sub- 
mitted. ■■..:., 

Is it not thenan exaggeration, and extrenae 
per\'ersenesS.tfli represent popish feelings as 
having any considerable influence at tMs 
time, when if they liad, more general and 
more exasperated rebeUiops would have an> 
nihilated the imismificant . force of the En- 
glish? Where is that bond of union — 
where that identity of purpose — where that 
indefeitigable zeal, and unmitigated hate, 
which we are told ever marks the conduct 
of Papists towards Protestants ? 
\ On the contrary, objects which were never 
achieved before by invasion, rapine and 
destruction^ weie now accomplished almost 
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witihout an* effort.-^— O'Contor; O'Domwl, 
O'Doyne, M Mahon, O^Mopr,^ M'WiU 
liihi, 0'RoFke> M'Arty More, M'Arty 
Re^gh, M*Odrmick, O'Siallivan, M'Doiw 
nought O'C^laghan^ O'Bynie,. O'Brien, 
all independent princes, . and governing 
their setenal' petty nations,, wackribw- 
ledged Henrys as their liege Lord, and did 
not> hesitate to renounce the Pope's usnr* 
pations, and n to own the King's .supr^* 
mady. • *'■-• >-• 

Sir Richard Cdk tells us, that there iira# 
not a single chieftain who did hot acknow^ 
ledge Henry's supremacy in Church as weB 
as State ; and quotes from Sir John DaA^ia 
with great haivetji^, for a violent bigot, that 
the Irish made no difficulty in renouncing 
the Pope, when they had once resolved 
to obey the King. This involuntary testi* 
mony of an t>pj)onent is suflScient to prove 
that rehgious feeiings were at this time bf 
very secondary influence. 

If the Catholic rdigion possessed any imv 
fiiunity from tlie sedative influence which 
prosperity has on all establishments— -if 
after fong habits of indifference, it could^ 
on the first alarm, rouse the minds of itt 
votaries to thatxeal^ which in general only 
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arises from the long endurance of persecution 
— ^if it was the nature of popish feelings to 
produc* rebellions, tiiis would have been 
the thne when they would have shewn their 
most marked influence ; when the gavem- 
menfe opfehly opposed the claitas of the 
Soverleign pontiff, and^usurped his titles--^ 
whenfitilispossessed popish prelates, seized 
6n chunfth lands ^ and demolished reliques ; 
what plotsj and rebellions must not neces- 
sarily hdvexfollo wed ! 

Itjstead of this, we find the Irish making 
every submission that the English govern- 
ment felt it reasonable to require; when 
once tlie teivil claims between the contend- 
ing parties were satisfifcctorily arranged, we 
find TK) stress laid on the religious claims ; 
*we find the Irish princes, even the great 
O^Neil, accepting titles from the King of 
Ireland, which they had always despised 
when offered by the Lord of Ireland. Peace 
was for the first time universal: the 
French King offered his assistance to the 
Irish princes in vain, and in vain endea- 
voured to excite them to revolt. The En- 
glish governnaent for once appeared in a 
creditable alliance with its Irish vassals^*- 
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the army reduced at home, and an Irish 
army assisting the English King at Calais. 
Leland characterises the loyalty of the times 
as even outrageous. . 

When, therefore, the adverssuries of the 
Catholics tell us that it is the nature of that 
religion to produce.rebellionp under a, Pro- 
testant government ; and yet we fii^d that 
at the time when the whole nation were 
Catholics — when they were particularly 
uncivilized, and proportionally bigoted ; 
that an open and unprecedented attack — 
an unceremonious reversal of eveiy thitig 
held sacred, was followed by no immediate 
commotion ; and that a very short period 
after, an unlieard-of degree of peace and 
loyalty succeeded, must we not conclude 
that they have exaggerated the efiects of 
Catholic principles, or rather that no dis^ 
loyalty flows necessarily from such prin- 
ciples, but that the disloyalty which has 
since been considered as a characteristic of 
the Catholics, has firisen from the very un- 
warrantable and very unwise severity with 
which the Catholics have been treated ? 

So far it is clear that in Henry the 
Eighth's reign, religion had no important 
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mfluenoe in producing rebellions : yet it 
was not to be i expected that, however lax 
the ancient religion might have become, it 
could be suddenly assailed in its fundamei>* 
tai tenets, without producing a revulsion 
in the minds of a very ignorant peoples 
£ven if a g^ieral commotion had taken 
place, we should by no means be justified 
in arguing that rebelUon against the civil 
power was a necessary efiect of Catholic 
dogmas. In similar circumstances any sect 
might have flown to arms, as the Prote- 
stants imder the reign of James II, did, but 
it is singular, how Uttle i^esistance was made 
to tlie reformation in Ireland. This resist^- 
ance was virtually confined to a single inili-i- 
vidual, Archbishop Cromer, 

The great majority of the prelates and of 
the parliament, either favoured or made 
no opposition to the refonr^ation. The ge^ 
neral ignorance of the nation was the greatest 
obstacle to its progress ; yet that it gained 
ground is evident, from the alann felt by thti 
See of Home, who thought it necessary to 
send over a private commission to Cromer, 
and to excite the northern dynast, O'Neil, 
to commence hostilities. 
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j. To suppose that no ^opipasiticMi wculcLi)^ 
j^iren to a great r&velutioR dn the national 
religion, mmld be extravagant ; * the clergy 
efcourse'werfe interested to opposeit. 3Prio- 
oipk, as %v6ll3asibabit, would influanoe many 
of the laity to oppose it : but aU Ihingscon* 
sid^red the opposition was inconi^iderable 4 
it might have been entirely obviated by 
judicious mauiagement ; c€frtainiy at was 
not conducted with that< intesnperancey 
which argu^ a peculiar • taidency in Idie 
Catholic religion to produce a rebellioa 
ageiiiist a Pixvkestant government. 

In feet, the ^formation -during the reign of 
Henry the Eighth was conducted with very 
Jittle \ iolence towards the Catholic hiiy ; 
there consequently was vety little reaction 
ifrdm resentment or bigo|:ry, and thbbgh 
late historians xiescribe the Priests as ^flying 
45pom city to city to animate their flocks to 
Jrebellion, yet as we iind no facts to sirp- 
5)ort the assertion, we rarat conclude thay 
delscribed what they thotight prol»ble> not ' 
wfliat really was the case. :. 

We are now bound to shew what z^as 
tjae cause of tlie- rebellion: which followed the 
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isubmi^siaaof the Iiish pnnces. Tiii> caniae 
we imagine was a dear iii^ractku oa the 
{]Kart o/f Heoi^', <A.tbe terms oa whkli the 
^^timi&^ws of the Irish were groimckd; 
^^^d a welifiounded appreheu^don that th^ 
•jpo\i^er ,ap4 Hidqpeodcaace were in danger of 

. ^l^e ^^sh chieftains bad acknowledged 
i^Jejiry the Eighth as their hegelord ; but 

in the yei^' jiidentures pf submission^ their 
4ywn pr^r(>gati\^es were acknowiedged and 

i^emained unt9uched. Thus O'^uUiv^i, 
J5uac natiopis primus ; Mac Douougli, de 

Allow, $ux nationis caput. JDoualdus 
.O'Qalsghan, joatipnis ^i^ae priini^ 

Jn t^^ ipd^uture^ are ouly r^^rved the 

Tusijal .^eyyices or tribute p;^yablevto the liege 
-lprd;.tjie Ghieitaiiis were neitlier. required 
'tp/payrtaiJ^€Sj to, spbmit to the English, or 
. pev^ofm ; any ope (duty, of subjects . Xh^y 

retained undisputed, the privilege pff^aH- 

ing j*i^Sir ,pr peace a-raong their ^seyjeial 
a)atipus, of raising troops, of levying taxeij, 

and .tlje » elective succession to their petty 

thrones. 
lUnder these stipulations, they freely pro- 

.c2 
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jnise to annihilate the Pope's authority, and 
every thing that sui)ports it .* 

So fer was the English goverrtment, at 
that time, from assuming any right of actual 
sovereignty over the Irish princes, that the 
legality of the appointment of Tanists (or 
elective successors) was tacitly acknow- 
ledged by the Parliament of 1543, which 
enacts that the fines of petty larceny shall 
be paid to the tanist of the country. 

It had, however, long been the policy of the 
Irish government to take ev^ry opportunity 
of diminishing the power of the Irish chief- 
tains, and Henry was of too arbitrary a 
temper to brook the independence of these 
petty s#vereigas. As yet, however, the 
English force had not been sufficiently 
strong to aim openly at their subjection ; 
and therefore those artifices, which power 
stoops to use when it cannot compel, were 
adopted. 

Henry, or his agents in Ireland, saw the 
advantage tlmt would accrue from getting 
the Irish Princes to appeal to his decisions; 

* The words are— "^ Usurpatoris primaciein et au* 
thoi itatem Romani Episcopi anihilabunt, oninesque suos 
fiiutores, adjutores precipitabunt et abolebunt." 
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and had an excellent excuse in their nume-r, 
rous and violent dissensions,,, which, seemed^ 
to point out the necessity of an arbitrator. 
Tlie Irishchieftains vere aware of the snare,. 
and saidv '* Ifcis true we want arbitrators, 
but if you please, we will name them our- . 
selves :f\ accordingly, we find regular arbi- 
trators appointed, mostly bishops, but 
particular stress laid that the Earl of Des- 
mond should be one; who, being in the 
equivocal station of a revolted English sub- 
ject, possessed of aU the princely preroga- 
tives of an Irish chieftain, would be par- 
ticuIai!l]{.oii his guard agaiust the encroach- 
ments <i>f the- f^g^sh power, and the in- 
vasion (itf these Iri^ prerogatives, on which 
his own consequence had been entirely 
founded. 

On these terms tlie Irish chieftains sub- 
mitted without any scruple respecting*^ 
reUgion. " But they soon resumed their 
arms'' — it is true, though not on ac- 
count of religion, but because all t)iese terms 
were violated or trampled on by the English 
government. If we can shew this to have 
been the case, is it not sufficient ? whv mul« 
liply causes unnecessarily ? why be at the 
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pains' to <;ohjure lipr-the Po^pe, ?w&ere he 
would not naturally iiiake liiA appediMince ? - 

On the (H>htrary, Theobald^ dfe BAjrs Mas^ 
sent to Trdand ai* ambajssiaddt-^ ttf ' ittaike a 
league wkh the Irish chfeftaiAs; ahd-iii?eti 
with no success ^ i sm^lT IrisJlaSifrtff ^ttertdu^ 
ed- thfe Kihg at Galais; ev^y tMlSg^remaiiie*- 
traniquil;; lintil wlien? untWSit* A«ftio9^yS«-* 
Le^er, (as a Proiesfeint' hifefeoriflW fe*f*Bsse$I 
it) finding the kingdorii quiet, detei^fiiiifedtQ^ 
keep it so. : • • • ■ ■ ; ^ 

Of those #hom he siiSpfeted, he irtiptiui^ 
soned W)mer and •f)MigM< dtAerS^-tO gilr*? 
hostages ; butthesemeasfik^ werfeml^la(tedi 
to 'prt)diice- ©lily partial\ dfeafl^tfeh: ^hiSJ 
proceeded to ante^thif Atea^JUr^ M^hfch WSte* 
certain to* excite ^very lifish ehieltaih ift 
opposition to the English Governnlfettt. -' 

ILet us hear the acteduAt of Ais traris- 
afctibn frorii the mouth of Silv Riishkrdl Cok ^^ 
the apologist for every bad ac'tioi) peiforrff-i 
ed by a Lord Deputy. > 

" Sir Anthony St. Leger riiaEde it, his 
business to break th6 dependeiidesf of the 
Irish, and to that end upon all references 
to him, he took t^are that , the weaker 
party might xJepenA on the -fovemffitrtt vfor^ 
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protectbn; and that he $feioiul4 nrtfe r^y 
upon^ or be under the sutyecHoo pf miy 
ather ; and particularly cm thei.i 4th at July,, 
he made an award between 0' Nejl m4 
Q'Donael, wbeteby O'Dgnaeii \>,ai (reed 
fromdependin^onO'NeiJ. .; ; 

• We shall not enquire wht^her this 
Tras: good poliey , or not; its immediate 
effect must have been, to alarm ai^ irritatt^ 
the pifincipid Iriih chieftains. These, it is 
true, aekiiowledgfld Henry as liege I^ord : 
but, by the same, rule, they were lieg|e 
Lords themselves in their own kingdomfiv 
and had each their dependeat princea, ovee 
whom their power was much greater than 
that of the King of England over them* 
They drew their revenues principally from 
the chieftains dependent on them, and 
therefore they could not see, wi^^bout great 
jealousy, a system adopted by the Englij^h 
government which aimed directly at the 
diminution of their power, and the im- 
poverishment of their treasures. 

This system was perfidious as well as 
unjust, because it had bee^i expressly 
provided in the indentures of submission, 
that, not the English goveisment^ but 
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that certain bishops and the Earl of Des-r- 
ittond were to be the arbitrators of difte-r 
fences arising between the Irish chieftains. 
True, it is said, that the Lord Deputy made 
the award on a reference to him ; but it is 
plain, that the reference was made only by 
the one party ; by the weaker who knew he 
should be supported, not by the stron^r 
who kn^w he should be crushed. 

We repeat again, that we are not con- 
sidering the policy of the measure ; it is 
sufficient for our argument that it would 
appear most unjust and vexation* to the 
most powerful of the Irish ehieftains ; and, 
therefore, that the rebellion which foUpwed 
jwras attributable to this circumstance, and 
not to religion ; for, we read immediately 
after, that, " now the spirit of rebellion had 
again seized the Irish, and O'Neil, (the 
victim of the Lord Deputy-s policy) 
O^Donnel, O'Doherty, and O'Callock, made 
overtures to the French King. 

This appears to be a clear and satisfac^ 
tory reason for the disturbances in Ireland 
at the end of Henry the Eighth's reign, 
we are at least infonned of ijo other ; nor 
should we hesitate to adopt it, because it 
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has been oveiiooked and disreewied hw 
historians of later times ; for tbdr headi^ 
were so occupied nith relisiofus ammofitr. 
that they referred ever\' eflfect to that 
Whether it had any rehtion to it or not. 



EDWARD VI. 

rPHERE is scarcely a pretext for sup- 
posing that the disturbances in Ireland 
during the reign of Edward VI proceeded 
from the influence of the Roman Catholic 
rieUgion. The English Lord Deputies n<ade 
use of no precipitate measures of violence 
agaii»t the Roman Catholics ; and, in con- 
sequence the Reformation proceeded with, 
out exciting any marked public discontent. 
Later Protestant writers could not conceive 
this to have been the case^ and have given 
florid descriptions of the prejudice and 
terror, inrith which the nation sur\ eyed the 
progress of heresy and innovation. But 
when we ask for hcts, we find onlj'' one 
soUtary instance on which all this fiction is 
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fppn|[j45d, nanaejy:, the j oppositiQ» of Arch- 
l^i^op iDowd£^l>to tl^e translation of the 
liter-gy. Is there i any. waiider that aa 
Av^hishop should be found to stickle for 
doctrinal m ystjeiy J. Is it not rather sijrpris- 
ing that only one was found ? We lead of 
no chieftain rebelling on account of religion^ 
nor even making it a pietextfor lebeliion ; 
we see no apprehension of any thing of the 
kind entertained by the gov^fti nment ; z.ud 
we must be convinced that histoi iaiis are 
guilty of an ahachfohism when they ktt^- 
t)ute the fear of popery (a prodigy of ifauih 
latier grow thy to these timv^s. A decisive 
proof that the government had lid i^eason td 
dread popery, and tliat the temper of the 
tinies was indilferetit to either side of thd 
question, is, that the same year prdSnced 
bishops of both sorts '; on the 10th of May, 
1550, Arthur Magcnnis, by provision of 
the Pope, constituted Bishop of Dromore; 
and the appointment was confirmed by the 
King ; and on the 3d day of September, 
Thomas Lancaster, a Proteststnt, was made 
bishop of Kildare. In the remote provinces 
of Ireland all the Bishops were Catholics ; 



AoT-WBB tl»opposkk)nf.?<rfiDoW(iabpiinislied 
by rettiorail from lads /Sto^iiintil, he' ^Yolnn^f 
. tarify abaivione^l ^t he* ki ngldcwn. * ^ « So littfe 
idsa^ was'^ there ofi rebellion . on; . acdooiife oS 
religk>tii^ thart Cusacky iaJiis letter i to the 
Duke of N'artHuinl)erlatid j[ raenti<i>as^ this asi 
a pet ifi^ ofi the greatest kanquiiili'ty , ?hightyr 
fevotiiubkttathe' leg»l refbriijiatiaji ©fthe 

Vet, though gor^rnmeilt ^ve. nv general 
cause of discontent to the Catholics,: there 
Vfere ihaJiy particulafl- seTerhies and. iosolts 
which laid the grounds of religious aniniosi'r 
%y. Archbishop Bi:o«\*n.niade irar against 
ima^ and reHque», ir ith more 2eal thaaii 
pnwtettcev The garrison of Athlone, no. 
Very ^joiicitiating informers, w^re allowed 
to pillage tlie celebi^ted clmrch of Clon- 
maccaJiaise^ and to violate the slnine of a 
grcart fevourite of the people^ St. Kieran^ 
The valuable furniture of the churches was» 
eveiy where seized and exposed to sale, so^ 
that the Catholics might veiy well suspect 
that the low estimation which tlie Protes- 
tattta entertained for the sacred uses of 
churdi decorations, arose from a keener 
sense of their pecuniary value* 
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However, the time was not yet arrived 
when religious bigotry had added its ter-- 
rible influence to the otjier evils which 
wasted Ireland. The causes of the distur-t^ 
bances in the reign of Edward VI. were tlie 
same as those in Henry VIII. with the im- 
portant addition of extensive confiscations.. 

The same policy was adopted, the same 
attempts to acquire a right to interfere in,^^ 
and tp regulate the concerns of the Irish 
chieftains. 

We have seen that in the reign of Henry 
VIII. the territories and revenues of th^ 
powerful house of O'Neil, were curtailed^ 
by ordering O^Donnel to be independent of 
him. This naturally produced discoirtent^ 
but as the head of the sept was a mail of 
feeble character, no war ensued : Of course 
another encroachment was made ; .and in 
the reign of Edward VI. Macguire, Roe. 
O'Neil, and several other chieftains, were 
declared independent of O'Neil, and the 
tribute (Bonnaught) paid to him, was seized 
on by the English government ! 

0*Donnel, too, who had been declared 
independent of O'Neil, found, like the horse 
who craved assistance from the man, that 
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a too powerftil ally is not easily shaken 
off; for his dependants were also declared 
independent. The interference of the Eng- 
lish government seemed no w to begengerally 
'dreaded, as in this instance tl^ dependants 
were Jinxed into their independence, both 
parties being obUged to obey the order on 
pain of foifeiting their estates. 

This system of breaking the depen- 
dencies, as it was called, of the Irish chief- 
tains, was a very obvious means of lessen- 
ing their power, and converting the nomi- 
nal sovereignty, which the English held 
over them, into an actual one. Other 
means were also adopted. 

Upon the death of a chieftain, the Eng- 
lish took every opportunity of imposing 
their own rule of hereditary descent, in 
place of the Irish mode of election. By 
thus obtaining the power for a dependant 
of their own, they could either exercise an 
absolute dominion over him, or make him an 
instrument to oppose a more powerful rival. 

Thus, on the death of Murrogh O'Brien, 
Earl of Tbomond, the Baron of I bracken, 
the next in succession by blood, was 
obliged by the sept to nominate a Tanist. 
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Daniiel O^iBrien was iapjjointed to this di^ 
nity^ jtmt Was obliged to .relinquish it by the 
interference of the Ehglisli ; and 'Leland 
iiilates thali this^ was the muse (not because 
• iie jfc^as^ Catholic) of the sanguinaiy and 
sticcessful war which h6 afterwards waged 
against the English. . .^ 

An attempt was made by 'the Englisli 
government to undermine the poi^ier of 
another dynasty by the same means. 

The great Con O'Neil had been persuaded 
-by Henry VIII. to accept an Jinglish 
'title, the Earldom of Tirowen, which the 
EngKsh chose to consider as a species of 
enlisting, that ever after made tlie chieftain 
subject to military discipline. The title 
and the principality were entailed on an 
illegitimate son. This, of course, was a 
very obnoxious proceeding to tlae legitimate 
sons, 'aind to tlie whole sept^ and ^ the power 
of the bastard, 'Matthew,' rested entirely on 
tlie support of tlie English. He, feeling 
^his, in order to pay his court, ituraed in- 
former 'against his fettlier, who was seized 
and imprisoned. Shai^ O-Neil, thalegiti- 
matesdn, imwied the bastard's territory. 
The latter, supported by tlie Lord Dejjuty, 
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tiOpk the field ; :the armies , met, and Slianp 
O' JH^il; abtaified a tcomplel^e victory. Yet 
tljip deep , enAiii|Ly w;Uich Sl?ane ever a^ter 
xetain^d .^gainst th£ English, ha3 seriously- 
been brought as a proof of the bigatiy of 
Uie C$U:holic religion ! .. . v 

It is plain that 4!^ resentment and jea- 
lousy of the Irish chieftains on account of 
these encroachments, must have been in 
exact proportion to their power and inde- 
pendence. The only right which the Eng- 
lish could claim so to interfere, was either 
irom force or from custom. That they 
did not possess a . force adequate to the 
object is clear. The military strength of 
the English, at the beginning of the reign of 
JRidward VI. does not appear to have 
exceeded 3000 men, and these were almost 
entirely CathoUcs. Tlie extent of territorj- 
which tlie English possessed was contemp- 
tible, being confined to the little district of 
the Pale, and a few sea-port towns ; for, we 
read, that Sir Edward Bellingbam was the 
^Fst man since the time of Edivard III. 
that enlarged the English territory beyond 
the Pale : so that the English government, 
from the time of Edward III. until tlu* 
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reififn of Edwai-d VI. had not even the 
right to the monarchy of Ireland whicA 
ftows from possessidn, but were like the 
inest of the chieftains, merely Lords of a 
pravincial district. 

Neither c6uld the English claim from 
icustom any right of coritrolling the different 
interests of the Irish chieftains. For even 
these encroachments were made under in- 
direct pretences, while apparently the Irish 
princes, and even the degenerate English 
chieftains, were left in a prescriptive enjoy- 
ment of their savage independence, and 
their mutual feuds. What can be a more 
striking proof than that they retained the 
right of making war, peace, and treaties, 
without any dread or expectation of tlie 
Lord Deputy *s interference ? not to go 
fki'ther back than the reign we are speaking 
of for instances, we find that '^ Manus 
O^I'Jonnel fought a pitched battle with Cat 
vagh O'Donnel, in Ulster, on the 7th of 
February, 1547." 

"In Lower Delvin, Mac Maklih and 
FaUy, with their united farces, invaded 
the country of tlie M'Coughian§/* ^^ , 
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*' The Earlof Thomond was at open war 
with his uncle, notwithstanding the Lord 
Deputy had used his good offices to unite 
them/' 

" Richard Burke was kt variaface with 
the sons . of Thomas Burke : Richard was 
taken prisoner, and many of his men< slain/ • 

" Nor were the contests less violent be- 

.tween Richard Earl of Clanricarde, and 

John Burke. The Earl besieged John's 

castle, but Daniel O'Bryan canie to John's 

relief, and forced the Earl to raise tlie 



siege. 
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• Ffom these circumstances it is plain, that 
the Irish chieftains in the reign of Edw. VI; 
could not be expected, either from iho-^ 
tives of prudence or rights to esteem them- 
selves mbjeets to the Enghsh ; and lieland is 
guilty of a gross misapplication of modern 
ideas to former times, when he talks of the 
disloyalty of the Irish chieftains. They were 
not at that time subjects either de jure or 
de facto. 

Their submission wad merely feudal, and 
nominal: and consequently when the Eng- 
lish wilfully perverted this nominal ^.ckhow- 
ledgemcnt of sovereignty into an actual 
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enforcement of subjection — ^when they pro- 
ceeded to interfere with the internal ar- 
rangement of each chieftain's petty empire 
— to release his actual subjects from their 
allegiance — to destroy bis revenues, and 
Biter or abrogate the laws of liis nation^ 
arid particularly the laws of succession^ 
can we iiot see sufficient reasons for his 
opposing the English (or if yo» will call 
it so, retelling) without referring to a 
cause which does not appear to have 
existed, namely, the Catholic hatred of 
Protestantism? 

The English practi^d towards the Irish 
chieftains exactly that species of fraud 
whkh is frequent in baigains, when one 
party en£[H'ces his o^wn sense oi the terms> 
although he is aware that the other party 
never understood the terms in that sense. 

The Iric^ chieftains, submitted as. feudal 
princes; the Erighsk knew that they did 
so, bi»t thejr chose to understand that the 
Irish submitted as subjects. LikeafitmeoFy 
conscious of duplicity, they acted with^ 
inconsistency. Though theyr began to cab 
the Irish cliieftains rebels, they felt thejt 
were not so; and whenever these chie£^ 
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tains were induced to submit, their sub- 
missioji was always received as a compli- 
ment,' not as a matter of right, and was 
rewarded by titles and very considerable 
grants of land. Nothing essential was 
asked of them in return. Leland acknow- 
ledges tliat all their princely possessions and 
rights were guaranteed to them ; and 3ays, 
that " so little did they apprehend that their 
present engagements would produce any 
essential regulation of their territories^ that 
they still governed their followers by the 
usual course of Brehonlaw/' 

However unwarrantable by any prior 
right, this interference was, and liowever 
calculated to rouse' the resistance of the 
Irish chieftains, still it might at last have 
produced the general reformation of Ireland, 
by establishing tlie English constitution and 
laws, in place of tlie barbarous usages of the 
Irish, if such had been the real object of the 

English. 

But the English of those days, if they r^ 
garded the welfare of Ireland ftt all, r^^ 
garded it with a mahgnaut eye; tlieir 
ofayects were to gratify their avarice as well 
as pride, to piUage as well las tp tjT,anni?e 
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When they invaded the independent pri- 
vileges of the Irish princes, and rhosc ta 
consider their resistance as rebellion ; had 
they contented themselves with abolishing 
the power and exactions of these princes, 
And extended to their wretched vassals, the 
protection, the security, and perfect free- 
dom of the English constitution and English 
law ; had they given them that interest in 
their lands which arises from the rule of lineal 
descent, instead of the barbarous mode 
established by the Irish Brehon laws ; they 
would have fairly won from these chieftains, 
the devotion of their subjects, and might 
have despised the resentment of these an- 
cient dynasties, when bankrupt in the affec- 
tion of their followers. 

But intent only on pillage, their usur-^ 
pation was so ruinous, that it gave to the 
native tyrannies, grievous as they were, a 
preference which animated every heart and 
hand in their defence, and from this aera, 
the animosity of the Irish became more 
general -and more virulent. 

For the English not only invaded ther 
privileges of the native princes, but they 
confiscated the lands of their vassals. 
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Though the Irish chieftains exacted much 
from their wretched followers, still it was 
under the authority of certain laws, and 
something was left ; the English swept away 
every thing. 

This <jave the Irish clans a clear interest 
in supporting their chieftains, this was the 
impulse that began, this gave the energy 
that supported the succeeding rebelUon. 
What idle misrepresentation is it to suppress 
a cause so intelligible— so powerful, and to 
ascribe its effect to religion ! 

It was in the reign of Edward VI. that 
the soUd foundation of the succeeding 
rebellion was first laid, by the confiscation 
of the lands of Leix and Offalia, now in the 
Queen and King's counties. 

This important event is thus briefly ref- 
lated by historians . 

Upon the accession of Edward VI. 
O'Moor, prince of Leix, and O'Connor, 
prince of Offalia, drew the sword on pre-r 
tence of some injury received. The Lord 
Deputy defeated them, ravaged their terri- 
tory, seized on the lands, and drove out 
the old inhabitants. The chieftains 
themselyej^ were iriduced to surrender and tq 
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attend the Deputy to England, under the 
t?icit promise not only of pardon, but the 
grant of the same favors and honors which 
Henry VUI. had bestowed on the chiet- 
tains who surrendered to him. Instead of 
this promise being fulfilled, they were 
thrown into prison, their lands {i. e, the 
lands of- the wliole sept) were declared 
forfeited and granted to the very officers 
who had induced them to surrender. 
O'M oor died in prison, O'Connor attempt- 
ing to escape was subjected to a strict and 
severe confinement. The new proprietors 
established their settlements by fire and 
sword, the most powerful members of 
these great septs were enlisted into the 
army in England, while the insurrections 
of the poorer proprietors were chastised 
by the forces quaitered in the country. 

Two whole counties disposed of in this 
cavalier manner, two principalities extin^ 
guished at a blow, and two tribes reduced 
to be^aty, were sufficient causes to pro^ 
duce a general alarm among m^ery sept, as 
well as in all tlie chieftains in Ireland. 

These cirjciinistances appeaT sufficient to 
prove that a very small pprt of the origin 
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of these wars is to be ascribed to religion, 
which, if we except the pett); insurrection 
of the family of Fitz-Eustace (and this is 
not a very clear case) seems to have had 
very Uttle influence on events during this 
reign. But we must be allowed to dwell 
a little longer on the subject ; for where 
new principles are advanced, to account for 
historical events of distant date, they 
cannot be supported by too many illus- 
trations. 

Let it then be considered, that this in- 
vasion of the rights of the Irish chieftains ^ , 
and the resistance which it is here alleged to 
Jiave produced, were not events peculiar to 
Ireland, but had in fact flowed from a ge* 
neral crisis of political improvement, which 
had taken place successively through every 
state in Europe. In feudal times every 
nobleman enjoyed the prerogatives, and iti 
several countries the title of king. Their 
dependance on their sovereign was for a 
Jong time merely feudal and nominal, while 
their power over their vassals was arbi*^ 
trary and Exclusive. As the power of tlie 
crown increajsied^ a struggle necessarily took 
place, whigli waa the cause of wars through-* 
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put the whole of Europe. This was strictly 
the case between the Enghsh government 
and the old chieftains of English race, who 
had become independent in Ireland. It was 
nearly the same with respect to the Irish 
chieftains, only with less appearance of 
right upon the part of the English, as these 
chieftains could at no time have ever been 
considered in the light of subjects, their 
surrender to Henry II. being of the same 
nature as their surrender to Henry VIII. 
inerdy feudal, reserving to themselves all 
their princely prerogatives ; like the bequest 
of Lewis XL to the Virgin Mary, of the 
whole and entire of his county of Boulogne, 
saving and excepting the revenues. 

What was the case at the same aera in 
France? No oije can attentively read the 
history of the celebrated League, without 
perceiving 'how much more influence the 
ambition of the nobility had on events than 
religion. For even long after Henry IV. 
changed his>religion, when this pretext was 
removed, the Duke of MontpensjQr pro- 
posed to him, in the name of the principal 
French nobility, that he should resign to 
|:he governors of the provinces, the pro-? 
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perty of their governments, with an here^ 
ditary right to them, requiring nothing from 
them but a feudal allegiance *. This shews 
the temper of the times, which ran entirely 
in favour of aristocratic independence ; the 
encreasing power of the Crown appeared 
a novelty and encroachment, and was every 
where resisted with as much enthusiasm as 
the invasion of a foreign enemy. It only 
appears: more conspicuous in Ireland, be- 
cause the extreme weakness of the English 
colony had allowed not only the Irish 
chieftains, but its own subjects, to acquire 
an, independence that had now gained the 
sanction of prescription. 



MARY, 

* 

^ I ^HERE is a very remarkable and con^- 

elusive proof that popish bigotry had 

i>o great influence on the transactions of 

* See also the treaty between L^wis XI. and the great 
feudal Lords, in the Memoirs of Philip De Comines. 
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these times in Ireland, which is tliis ; that 
when Mary, a popish princess, was called, 
to the throne, and the Catholic religion 
restored, rebellions continued just as fre- 
quent as ever. 

Sir Richard Cox allows tlie fact, but is 
so bUnded by the idea, that every rebellion 
must have arisen from religion, that he pro- 
fesses himself at a loss to account for it. 

The following chieftains were engaged ia 
reiterated insurrectioas : O'Connor, O'Neil, 
O'Carrol, Cavenagh, O'Madden. O'Molloy, 
O'Doyne, Mac Coughlan, Mac Geoglian, 
Fylemy Duff, O'Reilly, the Earl of Des- 
mond, and Daniel O'Brien. 

These very chieftains who had acknow- 
ledged Henry's supremacy in Church and 
State, revolted and agitated the whole coun- 
try under the reign of the most zealous 
friend of the Catholic religion. 

Surely, attachment to the Catholic re- 
liijion was not the rulinoj motive to w^hich 
we must refer the events of. these times. ^ 

A still more striking proof that the Irish 
lloman Catholics in Queen Mary's reign, 
were very little infected with religious bi- 
gotry, may be drawn from their conduct 
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towards the Protestants, when the Protes^^ 
tants were at their mercy. 

Were we to argue from the represen- 
tations of the indeUble character of the 
Catholic religion, as pourtrayed by its ad- 
versaries, we should have expected that tJie 
Irish Catholics would have exercised every 
kind of persecution which the double mo- 
tives of zeal and retaliation could suggest. 
The Cathohc laity in all the impunity of 
triumphant bigotry, hunting the wretched 
Kerens from their hiding places — the Ca- 
tholic clergy pouring out the libation of 
human blood at the shrine of the God of 
Mercy, and acting before high Heaven 
those scenes which make the angels weep. 

But on the contrary. Though the re- 
ligious feelings of the Irish Catholics, and 
their feelings as men, had been treated with 
very little ceremony during the two preced- 
ing reigns ; they made a wise and moderate 
use of tlieir ascendancy. They entertained 
no resentment for the past ; they laid na 
plans for future domination. 

Even Leland alio ws that the only instance 
of popish zeal, was annuHing grants which 
iArchbishop Bfpwn h*d made, to the injury 
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of the See of Dublin, and certainly this step 
was full as agreeable to the rules of law and 
equity, as to popish zeal. 
• The assertors of the Reformation during 
the preceding reigns, were every way un- 
molested, or as the Protestant historian 
chooses to term it, were allowed to sink 
into obscurity and neglect. 

Such was the general spirit of toleration, 
that many English families, friends to the 
Reformation, took refuge in Ireland, and 
there enjoyed their opinions and worship 
without molestation. 

' The Irish Protestants, vexed that they 
could not prove a single instance of bigotry 
against the Catholics, in this their hour of 
trial, invented a tale, as palpably false as it 
is childish, of an intended persecution, (but 
a persecution by the English government, 
not by the Irish Catholics) and so much 
does bigotry pervert all candour and taste, 
that even the Earl of Cork, Archbishop 
Usher, and in later times, Dr. Leland, were 
not ashamed to support the sill)^ story of 
Dean Cole and the Knave of Clubs. 

How ought these perverse and superfi- 
cial men to blush, who have said that the 
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Irish Roman Catholics must be bigots and 
rebels, from the very nature of their reUgionJ 
and who have advanced this falsehood in 
the very teeth of fact, and contrary to the 
most distinct evidence of history. 

The Irish Roman Catholics bigots ! The 
Irish Roman Catholics are the only sect 
that ever resumed power, without exer- 
cising vengeance. 

Shew a brighter instance, if you can, 
in the whole page of history. Was this 
the conduct of Knox or Calvin, or of the 
brutal Council of Edward VI. who shed 
tears as he signed its bloody warrants? 
Has this been the conduct of the Irish 
Protestants } 

Had the Irish Roman Catholics, when 
they gained the ascendancy, debarred you 
of the rights of property, of the benefits 
of education, of the enjoyment of social 
worship, of the security of your domes- 
tic peace, of all that makes life grateful^ 
by making it respectable ? 1 how would 
you not have bewailed your unmerited 
sufferings — how would you not have ad- 
jured the detestation of God and man ort 
such monstrous oppression! • , 
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How strangely does bigotry cramp the 
heart and understanding! who could have 
tliought that so obvious aod splendid a 
proof of the original virtues of the Irish 
Koman Catholics, as this, should have 
been slurred over, and almost effaced by 
the wilful blindness of Protestant writers ! 

So natural is it that Uons should be ^ways 
represented as vanquished, when men are 
the painters. 

Tlie Catholic religion, certainly, could 
have no effect in producing rebellions dur«- 
ing Mary's xeign, yet we have shewn that 
lebellion still existed. 

Hie causes of it were still the same. 

The old Irish inhabits^nts of Leix and 
Ofi&tiia, or the King and Queen^s Counties, 
Could tiot paJbienrtly resign their claims and 
possessions to the new settlers. They were 
ever spiriting up their friends and followers 
to resist, what they deemed an injurious 
usurpation ^of their lands, and thus brought 
down the vengeance of government upon 
their heads. Numbers of them wa^ cut 
off m the field, or executed by martial 
Iftw, ^Jmd the whole Tace of them would 
have been thus utterly oxtirpated, had 
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not the £arb of Kildare and Ormond ix^.* 
terceded with the Queen, and become 
sureties for the peaceable behavioiir of some 
survivors ! l — of some survivors V^ 

What a narrative delivered by the re- 
spectable Leland withoat comment or de«< 
duddon! 

Yet, as if the actual commission of un- 
qualified ccndbcation, was not sufficient to 
spread alarm, and excite resistance^ the 
English government made an unequivocal 
demonstration of their intention of posses** 
sing themsdves of the whole kingdom. 

The Chancellor was empowered to di- 
rect a commission for viewing all thd towns^ 
Tilh^cs, and waste grounds of the king- 
dom, and reducing them to counties, shires,^ 
and hundreds.* 

This was a direct blow at the indepen- 
dence of the Irish chieftains, mid the go^^ 
vemment were very well aware of the effect 
this nteasure was Ukdy to produce, for it 
provided, that this commission might b^ 

* The territory of every Irish sept came under the d©- 
nominatioa of waste lands ; for, as it was held in coni- 
mop by the whole sept, there were scarcely any divisions 
•f eficlo9U¥es« « . . • 



vl 
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suspended at any time in seven years, in 
case it created too much opposition. 

Yet such is the inconsistency, such the 
wavering irresolution of conscious injustice j 
that at the very time the English govern- 
ment prepared, under the mask of law, ta 
possess themselves of the lands of the native 
septs ; they acquiesced in the constitution, 
and the lawful title of the Irish dynasties. 

*' Owen Macgennis, on the 6th of De^ 
cember, 1553, was admitted by the lord 
deputy to be chief of his sept/' 

Kevanagh, head of the great Leinster fa- 
mily of M^Marchad, was created a peer of 
the realm by the title of Baron Balyauy 
but by the same patent was nominated 
chief of his sept or nation ; exercising the 
ancient jurisdiction over all his followers. • 

So little did the Irish chieftains acknow- 
ledge any actual right of sovereignty in the 
English government, that they still carried 
on their mutual wars, governed their se- 
veral nations, elected their tanists or sue-* 
cessors, without any deference to the lord 
deputy. 

Yet his interference was sufficient to 
support the alarm which seems at this time 
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to have spread pretty generftllj^ tfiroygh 
the Irish chieftains. The first object of the 
Enghsh government was to entail the Irish 
principalities on the eldest son ; which was 
considered as a submission to the English 
yoke. The son in this case owed his ap^ 
pointment to the English, and would ndr- 
turally be subservient to them; whereas 
when the chieftain was elected by his: nation, 
the English government having no influence 
it] his appointment, could have no pretence 
to consider him as a dependant. 

Happily there is one instance of the na- 
ture and effects of this species of interference, 
which may be pretty clearly made out, 
from such incidental mention as is made of 
it by historians ; and will serve as a speci- 
men of all the rest. This is the extinction 
of the principality of Thomond. * * 

Murrogh O'Brien, King of Thomond, 
swore fealty to Henry VIII, and accepted 
of the title of Eari of Thomond, which 
-earldom was entailed on his son Cx>nnor. 
Murrogh O'Brien retained all his preroga- 
tives, and the title only was entailed ; the 
Englijsh government purposely confounded 
the earldom with the principality, and be^ 
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ciple» This, is the description the Irish 
annaUsts ofc the time giw of it* * ' He ac- 
cepted/' they say, '' the title of eari, but 
g^Vie up the dignity . of; Dalkais, . to the 
Astonishment ajod indignation of the de^ 
s^endants; pf. Heber, Heremon, and Ith. . 
,/^Heie, the de^i^ls^ of the EngUsh goverar 
Qient, in their, anxiety to .make tlie.Iri^h 
spveFcignties hereditary, were plainly be- 
trayed. Their interference became gaae- 
raUy suspected^ and was always strenuously 
^ipposed. ., ... 

i We scarcely need insist, that the war 
wjbich Daniel O'Brien waged duripg the 
peigns of Mary and Elizabeth, was to main- 
tain hisf right, and not. from attaclmient to 
his religion. ; 

: The. insurrection of Shape O' Neil arose 
from similar motives«j 

.We have seep that;^ the Enghsh; govern- 
ment, in a moment of power, had caused 
Matthew,. the bafitard of Con O'Neil, to be 
appointed his successor, and entailed the 
principality on the heirs male of Mdtthew. 
.^. But upon the death of Con O'Neil, his 

legitimate son, Shane 0'Neil> >v as, formally 
invested with the sovereignty, by the sept j 
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and supported his just rights by arniB, 
against his bastard brother and the £nglish 
government. "r 

: . It is plain that the conduct of Con 
0*Neil, in allowing the succession to the' 
principality to be regulated by the English; 
was extremdy odious to the whole septi 
as his son Shane appeared justified in 
throwing him into prison^ and increased 
his own popularity by doing so. 
' A few years after the lord deputy, Sir 
Henry Sydney, paid the most abject court 
to Shane, by going to him, and standing 
God-'&ther to his child (which was consi- 
dered by the Irish as a stronger tie than 
affinity,) at the very time that Shane was in 
open arms. At this ceremony a conversa- 
tion took place between the lord deputy 
and' Shane, which proves clearly that we 
have stated correctly the feelings and opi- 
nion s of the Irish chieftaia'^. 

Sir Henry Sydney expostulated with 
Shsuie, on account of his insurrection, and 
hiik opposition to Matthew's title. Attend 
to. Shane's answer, which is pregnant with 
informatioa: 

He replied, M that in the first place, ^ 
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Matthew wai k bastard ; that any hofw, he 
<tb«ild ttot ddrive a title from their iather 
Con O* Neil's surrender to Henry VIII- for 
that Con's surrender was void^ because he 
had but an estate for life in ins principality ; 
vg>r €ould hsivt more by the law of tanistry^ 
ndxr could Bumetider but by consult of the 
lordk of his country; and that evcsi l^ the 
Bnglish lawis, the fetters patent were void^ 
because there was no inquisition taken 
before they were post, nor could there be 
toy inqoasition till the country of Tyrone 
was madfe shire grounds That he Ivat 
elected C Neil by the nation, according t* 
Cttstom ; that he was the legitimate son 
andhdr of his Mher, and, lastly, that hk 
titte to aU he daiins is by prescription.'* 

To a statement so reasonable. Sir Henry 
Sydney had nothing to re^ly, and during his 
gowrnment Shane O'NeS was unmolested. 
So far religion had little inihienee on 
fe^etits ih Ireland, and iht rdgn tf Mary 
ddsed, unstained by the crimes of any holy 
persdbutotin Irdatid. Welmistabo dotibe 
Irish Protestants th^ justice to say, ihat 
they were free from all spirit of intolerance. 
I%»^ caine fit)m Engbiid. ii 



The Irish ftrotestents hitd tmdei^ohte lio 
persecution, they consequently neither it^ 
ci^tSed in zeal or numbws. In £tig|«nid[, 
the Protestants had sdfered much persecu*- 
tion; their numbers Ifi cttn$equence haA 
multiplied, and their zeal become excessive. 

One would imagine that the horrors of 
Mary's reign in England, would have im- 
pressed on the most callous heart, and the 
dullest understanding, how ftitile is the 
barbarity, and how sad the folly of religious 
intolerafnce. Yet, so per^rse are the feel- 
ings ef the vulgar, that the English Protes- 
tants seemed to rise ^om under the wheel 
of persecution, with rene^d vigour, to 
persecute. Every instance of popish big<v- 
try has been recorded, not to deter frotrl 
bigotry, but to justify a similar indulgent^ of 
deptaved and malignant passions^ under the 
specious pretexts of retaliation and precau^ 
ti(m. 

True it is, there is no more difllcult task 
than to suppress those feelings of vengeance 
which may arise from a natural source, but 
would be mischievous tf geMmlly indulged. 
Y^t, what else is the meaning of virtue ? 
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what dsc the advantage of liberal education, 
but that the crade and impetuous sygges- 
tions of first impressions, should be disci- 
plined and regulated, by.^ the calm conduT 
sions and enlarged views of moral utility ? 



ELIZABETH. 

nPHE Irish rebellions in Queen Eliza-* 
-*• beth's reign have been generally 
^scribed to the influence of Jloman Catho-? 
lie ?e^l ; and this opinion has been main-r 
tained J)otl} by Catholic, and Protestapt 
Tjv^riters. 

This circumstance might appear fatal to 
oj^r argument, but this concurrence of opi- 
nion may be readily accounted for, even 
supposing the fact to have been otherwise. 

For, tljiose authors who have besen most 
positive in ascribing these rebellions ^to reli- 
gions principle, wrote in later times, when 
religious aniniosity had acquired its greatest 
rancour ; and attributed the feelings of 
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their own breasts to the times that had 
past; while the Protestant writers endear- 
voured to fix a stigma on the RoniaH Ca- 
tholic religion, by setting it forth as the 
cause of these rebellions : the Roman Ca- 
tholic writers, with a zeal equally eager, 
but less judicious, boast of these rebellions 
as an index of the fervency of the Catholic 
&ith. 

The wretched bigot, O'SuUivan, records a 
munter committed by Sir John of Desmond, 
on a Protestant, t<^ whom he was much 
indebted, as *' preclarum facinus/'* The 
Protestant bigot. Sir Richard Cox, relates 
as a very meritprious action, that Lord 
Mountjoy reduced the Irish papists to the 
necessity of eating one another. 

We must turn from these writers, who 
can never be trusted in their studied repre- 
sentations, but when they involuntarily be^ 
tray the truth, to the cotemporary writers, 
who saw the scenes which they describci, 
These, on the contrary, make little or no 
mention of any existing animosity on 

^ Tliis murder W9s committed by Desmond to ingra^ 
jtjtate himself with the Spaniards. 
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account of religion/ and $o far from consi- 
dering it as a cause of rebellkm, they do &ot 
give the Catholics credit for it, even when 
they professed it was so, but expressly der 
clare it was never more than a pretext. 

Though the hasty words of such a. man 
as the Earl of Essex cannot be pledged 95 
historical ia^t, yet we may quote them with 
great reliance^ as expressive of his fedfoig^ 
and the feelings of the times^ wheA he 
replied to Hugh O'Neil, " Thou talk of 
a free exercise of religion ! thou careat as 
much for religion as my horse/' 

The Eari of Desmond's rebdlion has also 
been ascribed to his zeal for ihe Catholic 
religion. Let us hear what he says himself, 
and collect the degree of his religious en- 
thusiasm from the very words of this re- 
doubted polefnii^. 

It was made a condition hf the Lord 
Deputy, that the Earl should promote the 
reformed religion in his territory; Desmond 
replies, ^' That as to the furtherance of re- 
ligion in JVIunster^ having no knowledge in 
learnings and being ignorant what was to be 
done in this behalf, he would aid and main- 
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tain whatever should be appointed hy com* 
mifisioners tiomixiated for this purpose I 

As &r as this rebellion is concerned, the 
testimony of Sir Richard Cox is decisive; 
who, if hn could have referred it to any 
tlnng like popery^ would certainly have 
done so. He expressly allows that it arose 
fima^* tbe4iste5te of the old Irish p6ten«» 
fjsi/tfii, iaad old English settlers, who had 
been 'di^poiiKsessed of their sovereign rights^ 
and tli«t Jpeiigion was pnly made a prttenc€ 
for rebellion/' 

Moryson gives the same account of the 
origin of the insurrection ujoider O'Neil. 
^^ About tiiia time, the northern chieftains 
ecMDSpired^ to defend the Romish religion ; 
(for now, first among them, religion was 
made the ^hakoi rebellion,} to udmitno Eng* 
Jish sheriffs ^ and to defend their liberties 
and rights against the English/' 
. Those wh0 have acquired front writers 
of later date an exaggerated idea of the 
fanaticiim of the Irish Roman Catholics 
during the reign of Elizabeth, will be sur- 
prised to hear that tl^re were no recusants 
till the peign of James I. This is a most 
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important fact — a decisive proof that the 
growth of religious animosity in the Irish 
Catholics was gradual — that it did not arise 
from the estabhshmeiit of a Protestant 
government, but from the intolerance of 
that government. This singular circum- 
stance has escaped the attention and can- 
dour of every Irish historian, and is -oott^ 
casually mentioned by Sir Richard Cok^^ 
bis words are, " it must be observed that 
till thifk tHue (Ann. 1604) the papists gene^ 
rally did come to church, and were called 
church papists." ' i ^ 

Another fact, scarcely less decisive'^ in 
proving that rebeUions arose, not from Ca- 
tholic zeal, but from Protestant intolerance, 
is, that during the reign of Elizabeth (whea 
in Ireland intolerance was yet- young), the 
Roman Catholics of the Pale, v^ho con* 
sidered themselves as of English desert, 
invariably fought against the Roman Ca- 
tholics without the Pale, whom they cmv- 
sidered as mere Irisli. Roman Catholic 
and Protestant had not yet become the 
•badges of a party > It was the English and 
the Irish-English, without digtinctioh of 
Protestant and Catholic, waging war 
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against what were termed, tlie mere Irish, 
and the degenerate English. It was on one 
iside;: a^ powerful government, possessed 
.^ith the spirit of rapine, invading property 
and- privileges not itJ> own ; it was on the 
other side, ' a band of - feeble, but lawful 
princes, fighting without hope, yet with 
pertinaMcity, because they fought for power 
artd independence. 

:>?Baligicm t>was nothing to the purpose.* 
l?he £nglish never mentioned it ; the Irish 
0iilijf appealed to it as a known means of 
acquiring money and supplies from the 
Pope arid the King of Spain. To lay stress 
upon religicHi, Inhere passions and interests 
so vtkiJAih nearer to the human lieart . wnere 
at work V reminds me of a bon vivant who 
swallowed all manner of good things till he 
Was fifty, and then attributed an attack 
of the gout, to eating too plentifully of 
w^ter Closes. ' 

There is no reason to believe that a 
single respectable ilomau Catholic of the 
Pale, engaged in any rebellion, from attacii- 
ment to his religion, during Queen Eliza^ 
beth's reign ; on the contrary, they fought 
against the Irish, notwithstanding .theit 
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monarchy and provincial kingdoms^ whiclr 
they inherited from their ancestors. 

Thus far the Roman Gathohc reHgion 
must stand acquitted of being necessarily 
a disturber of the public peace, under a 
Protestant government; and thus fer we 
have refuted those superficial and uncandid 
lirriters who have attributed the great re- 
, hellions during Elizabeth's reign, to the 
factious spirit of popery. But to leave no 
doubt upon the subject, it may be desir- 
able to produce the real causes of these 
xebellions, and to prove that they are suf- 
ficient to account for these calamities, with- 
out any reference to religion. 

These causes, it will appear, were nearly 
the same as those which produced similar 
eftects in the preceding reigns. 

1st. The general aversion which every 
Bation has to . be governed by a foreign 
country. 

2dly. The particular hatred conceived by 
the I pish against the English, on account of 
injurious usage. 

3dly . The confiscations of property which 
had taken place, to the ruin of entire 
septs. 
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. 4thly. The intention manifiested by tlie 
£ng(»lf ^vemment, of quelling the usurped 
power and princely independence of the 
(iueftains of English descent. 

dthly. The hostility of the English go- 
vernment to the Irish princes, and the in- 
tention openly avowed, of destroying all 
their sovereign rights. 

The first cause assigned is so generally 
felt, that it requires no particular comment, 
though its intlu^ice must at all times be, 
and is unfortunately even to this day^ very 
considerable. 

Of the second cause, a multitude of itW^' 
stances might be brought, but very few 
leading , points will be sufficient* Sir John 
Davi$( relates, that it was held no crime to 
kill a mere Irishman, and mentions two or 
three instances of the miurderer being acquit- 
ted, on its being proved, that the sufferer 
had not been naturalized. The property 
also of the Irish was placed without the 
pale of law, and the moral of the most 
part of the military history of the Englisbi 
is getting a great prey fffcow. Th^ trieat- 
nient of the Irish hostages, being gener&Uf 
the-sons or neiar relations of rhicftajjns^ was 
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•feai-ticulttrlf severe t M whenievet Hiese 
Hhhscp^y ctneftain* thetnSelves fi^ihlofhfe 
hands of the English, theii* IA«^der, fot 
it can be called nothing dse, was too gene*- 
rally the consequence. O'Rotirkfe, the great 
chieftain of Leitriro, was dfelitered Up hf 
the king of Scotland, and hanged by EM- 
zdbeth in London. The treatment- of 
M'JVfahon we shall notice preisentfy ; tfiese 
execntions nrast have been ; regarded with 
p^tkxAur horror by the Irish, a* they 
tti^mselvfe had' no capitaVpiitrishments, mid 
such was their veneration for the persons 
of their chiiefbins, tha* wh^Hngh O'Keil 
(irfto hMfeamt the custortr m Engtind) 
drii^^'Htigh Gavelock^ hea* to be cut 
iii!r fbf -iiMSirtftiiig gainst- hint, he <jdtild 
Attt fihd' dfif eiiecUtio*iei'- ariiong bis owft 

'^'Rie^e ife* i^ftie reply bf 'itt old chi««t^; 
ifM vhBn^ught torDtrblin-; was brutMl^ 
tW^wti hi^'sdh'k head fftted 6tt * pole : *' M^ 
86nj* ^d 1*, ttirWiiigfriii the hortia'spifcii 
ta6ie, •*iiy strti has many heatdfe." ' ■'-' 
"."^ei^Ver the Irish Vere mentioned M 

fMnttititMyiCs^em'tideh, tthjdugh that itwi 



tiRRf HlppeBMiDfl;)r Ifut^ sbiri«thiBg Wbc^ 
■<nri fa#]itlRrqoiitbbi^tiotk of 'tile common 
i«lefli df .'few anil tnondity \ ' = 

brrfiamnFiiighffi^ in his Bpeviate of Irelami, 
•gi^^"' s^fetai plans for the imprffoemeHt of 
ttiat'«btintrf > one of them is, thsftnomdl- 
t^iint'dO'setid mif tneoiner of wares among 
*f)^&[i«¥, \b b^ sold, on p£un of fotfeitaiie 
lof the saiiie/' 

l^et ih&#« ap{)eiars ii6thii^ in the chfeiraci- 
Wtai a^ki Irish, to justify this ^x3oes^ of 
'Iir(»l(ti6t3r 9»d ci«u^lty. Until the r^n of 
Charles I. when religious perseoiilbioo had 
dlilafled tK^ii' dis^oj^on> ttey seenr \A hscvt 
iuAxslisl^S^W^^ ^Bifked superiority- ovbr 
tW E^gtei ill pi^nt' of hunimity »and ^ 

■■:■': . ■ ■ . • ; . ■! ■■• - ■ • :'.:v . ,' 

ittVer tf|iplietf tot the IrMij'fa«£ onfys:tD thedegfnenrfe 
£Bglist». «< 1^ IriBb, «ftr% ; lOie J^iglifh f ebeb/,' 
was the distinction alvrays made nae Of (see Sir John 
Davis). This is a cleaf proof that the Irish wefe^ not 
dixiiA^M^ i^^l^^ by ti^ tit^M io'f'e^ia^ of 
tlft^t^etiSdi E«^ft«tfltite«^|hofBbiiryyti,tiflblt 
of Janbes \. tfae^ eitril sitaation ^ the Irish was' T«iy 
.eqiHTOoal, or lather was exposed tO the evils, lk>thof;a 
sdtte of siav^rf and hostility, so welt descfiliSd ^' 
faeffiis/ 

f2 
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jitrositj ; and this appfealrs iBfnre strikio^ 
when we consider, that the primipfed bisr 
torians are Englishitaen wlio wotld aatu- 
rally fkvour their own countrymen^ imd 
disparage the Irish ; yet Av^hile they record 
the nwst ittroeious actions committed \by 
the English, such. as the &<^sassinsltions .^ 
Lord Mountjoy, and Sir G. Garew^, ;tbejr 
mention no instances of retaliatiQ^, ^^0^ 
similar brutality bii the part of the IwhT. 

The Irish probably possessed the: Viit^es, 
as well as the vices, which flow from efe^Vfe 
monarchy. -': 

While in their contests for theit petty 
thrones^ every spiecies of violence and bk>a4- 
^Jied yms Inade use of, and seemed justi£ed 
by established usage ; in their private cha- 
racters, , they po9sest9ed . that generosity, 
bmnanity, and affieibiKty, which was ne*- 
cessary to conciliate' the dilutions of their 
sept. . 

. A very amiable trait appears early in the 
Irish character, which has been very littie 
noticed. On the first invasion of the 
English, we are told by Leland, that a 
synod of the church was held, to consider 
what national sin it was which had brought 
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upon their keads this terrible visitation/ 
It was unanimously resolved, that it arose^ 
from the trai&c which at that time was* 
carried on in English staves, and with a ge-^ 
nerous compunction which has since b6en- 
vety ill requited, this slave trade was abo*' 
lisb^. A people- who couM reason thus,-!' 
were certainly no barbarians ; and when We ! 
consider the extreme humanity of their- 
laws, which in no instance allowed the- 
shedding of blood ; we may conceive with 
what abhorrence they must have behdld 
that licentious gystem of Ei^lish cruelty, 
wMdi has been so miouteiy ^etafled by the 
prifK^ipal instrument ' of its exercise, the* 
tftstlior of th^ P^MCttta ^H^ ^ 

-lliethifUloaRMeis, of all, |l)e nw>9t iin^^ 

It fa^ akMdy beeq ccplalncd, that if the 
En^ish gpvenmMiit iuMl «xter^^ the pro^* 
t^ito- elf its ittws to^tl^ diflbrent septs, it 
would have found no difficulty in overturti<*> 
inl|g'tiie power of the Irish chidftinns without 
shading a drop ctf bloodi This power was 
ftlUhded upoK cukotqs and laws so destruo^ 
tiv^'tg the propertTf aod security of the. 



.c^*^N(y. vl«ifft p»«» tb^y 1»4 , sji?|>«iitt*^j 
Rfiirvil^Q. of tca^i^mittiuog it toi thek cbitdses* 

ti*8y nevjer j»r^l4 taEtve reYQlle(i to jsuj^nujb 
fcoi 9| s}.%y€0 wbiah,hi»i BJ9 rwoBftmeada^twiii 
from iwt#r^^ 91 .pe»r9pn9i seciiiH^ .. ,. 

|(|»jk nrl)«A ^ ,go9r«iiiiiii@at^ 1»y « 9)9$i- 
s^t with Ikfae <3h^t)9in»^ ifua4 bssftuse . ^ rSiff 
took from tfajoin'nu^ieikli^ 
mon intereist ^ith t|i^ir tyrant, vfkw^ i^ 

ft n)£af leilimi;gi»vsiniQCn| jBlse^ tiieil^ 

naebu" ■ m y.-ij-..'*'! > i. wmi-J:, •. .i>tii;ji,or 
- But> tlMi object (ol , Ito jSsigM f <»i«i^i 

confificfttioii^c th(sytd^iH«9^'l;h6Ul^K^jtoQfi 
miichi to, QM^et i^iqut ii^M9l|i^ oi:>9vm 



w «iva i»pTfl^!w«e»t^: tlMftr/ w«ft :<»*y 

We h%n wm ^at iI»-*ecritorM>8 pfl^ix 

9ndOff%. w«fe caffififlie»t«d un4«r £d¥tar4 
VI. aod thi^ m^t, aa !«r«U '«s thewf laader&j 
banislied tor 4es^<^'fd. Tlws cicciiQi«tane« 
bad giv«n iriae to frequent ridbeltione uoder 
Mat*y ; ted, m w«ll 8» w« €«m^ €oDeet, tlie 
septa, vj;;. the 0'Mo<Mrs, and O'Connors, 
had succeeded in a certain de^ee ^in re- 
ooYeriiig pwct of their possessmns by force 
of arms. 

The mign of EiizabeUi hegsui <Hiunou$ly 
fer. Ireland. Hidr first instructions' to Lord 
SusaesK. mene, l^r *' the distribution of JUeix, 
Offefy> togelheF wilt I?y, Glanmacaliry, 
and SJomengie.'- By the memorial of Sir 
X Perroti ve ftud tibtai aU these iatuk were 

made estates in tail to Englishmen. 

We have seetL that tibe EagUiJh govern- 
ment balA inHuenced tjie <^ftaii» Con 
O'l^eiJ^^ to surrender h$8 territory, aiid takfe 
)^ack a sjpvpt jof it, yfith femaiijder to hfs 
tiaatani aim Matlfaew^ aad ^ i»«ue, JR$tea4 
6f fffit le^teite eoiiy ^banpiO^N«il; Tliis 
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gOT«rnme(it h^ practised ki later times in 
India ; they raiseda person to the throne, 
. in violation of the customary mode of 8ik> 
cession, who depetuied for his station on 
their pOw^er, who was strictly a dependant, 
and might be set aside whenever a fevour^- 
able ppp^rt^nity occurred ♦• Upon the 
death of die fether, Shane O'Neil was elected 
chieftain according to ancient usage. The 
English made war against him as an usur- 
per ; he is slain by treachery ; and his 
territory, which in the eye of the English go* 
yemment itself, could not, by its own act, be 
considered as belonging to him, but to the 
issue of the bastard Matthew, was con^ 
fiscated for his supposed rebellioti ; and the 
issue of Matthew, who had been guilty of 
no rebellion, were left destitute ! So that 
in order to divest l^hane; the territory was 

> ■ • ■ 

' '* Tlie senie policy wm adopted hy ^ tabe Empress 
of Russia, in the conqv^t of the ^r^fft^sf* Hei^ directions 
wiere to support the wep^jper chieftsuns ci thf^ Tsgrtars 
against the; stronger, ai^d to tak^ every opporfunify* of 
appointing cbieftains \h tlte intere^ of Riissia. ^Thet^ 
is nothing peculiar in Ae Histoiy of Itelaod* inr in:tbe 
Mtuie of the Iriihj it iis, thf hip^xNiy fif spolia^ioi], of 
resiitanee an^ ao&rin^ ^^Kh^ch b»s taken ptooe in so 
many nations, whose only &ult tias been their weakiiess. 
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reputed Mattbew-s^ ; ^ and in order to getrid 
of Matthew^ft daim^ . the territory wa& >con- 
fiseatedioisi^faftiie-S. 

But in fact it belonged to neither. It 
WW the gpeat province of Ulster, whidli the 
chieftain possessed as a- king, not as a land* 
lord, and drew his revenue from vasious 
imposts on tlie gross produce of the terrir 
tory, attd not from the territory itself. 

The lands belonged to the sept, and were 
held by them in ' joint tenancy. To talk 
of confiscating the lands of Shane 0*Neil 
was the same as if the emperor of Austria 
li^'tti' ebrrfiscate the l^ds of the elector 
of Bavaria^ -ti>' dispossess every old proprie** 
t6r, aiidtet every acre of ground to under-r 
\sSi€t%. T6 confiscate the most fiourisfhipg 
qtiftrtetofli^eland was even then much more 
dftsy M diecree, than effect ; and thofigfa thi$ 
monstrous exploit was perpetrated in the 
end, yet at first, it was more within^ the 
measure of the cupidity of the English go- 
verhtti^t, than its power. 
• ^Yet'th^ c^nfi^K^ion was decreed, and 
Elizab^hr/'vlth sdt'lte iapacioti3»^ of a 



« Ob thfs^th of Mywm^^itPtQiW^ 
granted the Earl of £sse«.|lw{<ti^i0^rthfiy 
signones of.Cknneboy mid fep^^,$cff^§cc^ 
TJie.'Eaii was to go tUtkei if ilb^SOO >>r^ 
and :ilOO foot, 9iid.m«nita.in tb^m ^J^WOk 
ye«s.; / Afiberwardflt the Q.Vfi€^ «^ Kvl 
nKfe^ keep an eqtta^ B»iUtafsr fQn^ml^ t)i^ 
several expencs, for .the ^^fmoPiPi t^ic 
r6spec|ive sdbares. . ;Ea«eh T^ais tP; .l>e9rran 
eqtual" charge for erecting , iqffi&if^iptis. 
Afterwards, division vas. to b(e i«|<Je;l^ 
cotmnlssioiiers, . anud thf^ ea^H' ■ f^i%\t ^^J> 
twenty yiars build 6ii;tep-w feWir^sg^tiyie 
share, ^itliey pleased : -t^ isig)^,j^^sfp^ 
of fhr«r tbotosand acce% m th^. f^'i^A ^f 
£lurLwas' tb be Ctijptii«H^9i^^'f*^?i<^^<WW 
y^rs, and vak to plant fJ»is!fw|t»>fi9t'j!fH 
es tbcf Qiiee:i her''s^ itntBi'the^ ^)|tpjirt4»)^9 
a thcmsand English «ih»))aUKit8f, ift i^)^ 
moiefif'. .' ■ ;. •>. ; ■ ^^ i-.-,- u ,, 

The ijoyftl aiid lordfy tobliiiN? f|pfiAi.,j^|i^ 
measures with the diipUn^ij^^^f^f^f^cHWCHfl^ 
viltaiirjr. lliet Lord Qepit^y ^;Vif4I^m 
Fitzwiiiiafitt^v i|Fas ;ii»tBttctfai;rt9,|gj«e^pi|t 
that ^E^gh. dftne to .i^pelr.jl^ <^.1;#, r^ 
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ttot to hmt- i^ Irish, {i| cpjw^uence bo 

wm joined by Bryw MaQ PW^myj 
wbo 9QQn 4eKit^ bim, pvQhably (m di&- 
covedog Ifis FffiL viii!if». T^ ^ipeditioo 
Med» a» likew^ cUd snotb^r i|tt^ out l^ 
Sir Thomais 'ISmilb^ wb^ s^at bi? oitt^irai 
son to make ft pjaatetio^ m tbi^ Afdes: 
iU if tbeae ;mia8u«e». wei^ 9ot. sii^ffi^eat 
to force the miserable natives to take up 
9toia, fcesk itotroctiom werQ t^t Id let 
iLeiit and Qffitly : ti% Kn^b u^^rtak^^. 
i Qan webe suipcised to r^ad in tbe iiexk 
pfigethat ": Tbc'Lord Deputy found Ulst^?. 
inia iaoD^!'' ^ .arejDre f^^UowHi^t tbuet 
9«mie was Iciadted by ^^atbQbQ s;^!? 
i -^be rebelHwft fiC tbe Ctiveuitghs, of the 
Knight of tb^ Glyow^ md. Qf t;b^ Seoescbai 
of ldiokiUy» acQfie i^m tbe same cause^ 
Jbwiyrof Iterrjf^CQUit. w^ d«!fp«»led Qj[ b^ 

terrilQigr m«fi^y iOn ft<;^fl|tt9i^9iPi^.bieiiig^^^P^ 

by the Lord Deputy and Council, although 
tl)^ irefe suffici^ttly aware of its probable 
efflbcjts, as, *f Sir i^eter ^as advised libt t6 
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ftst. "* But the claims fX the Queen, in 
seems to Imvehad an eager spirit for ru 
maging' into th6 ragged title deeds of 
Irish, were natafre formidable. If prions, 
of possession eould make a good title, ^ 
Irish had the best in the World, as their ge 
niealogical tree was ftiU of iruit before th 
other nations of Europe had thought < 
planting cMie. 

But this titb the English maintaine 
was destroyed by the ^confiscations whi< 
took place after tlie successes of the Ei^li 
arias . The Irish ;inigbt have- replied by th( 
same rule, when they re-conquered t\\{ 
lands that had been confiscated (which the} 
had done,) the right derived by the Englisl 
fr6m confi!$di>tioti,-sltould merge in superioi 
right of cowquest. But unlucldiy the Irish 
accohling to their €>wn proverb, had to gofe 
law wj^h tli^ di^vil whtti^the court was hdd ii 
hfSk. 'Wefinddirections^fromtheQueen^oeflk 
cheat granted Itods ; to^escbeat laixls wfaicl 
ichi^ftains had surrendered/ and wlucb^hac 

•..■■•' •■■i ' ■ ■ . . r . ■ I " .•..*.;■,.; ■' . 

jw«stfrQm«o distant a date as tfae.n^gn of Edwanl lU 
Sir Pejter ^obtained a large cpiisideration J>y way of coid< 
jiromise, from ^ axJtiiial h6ld^ of the ^rbp^rti^. ' ' 



Jbeen]regiiMited.to theni^ jf i^belQueeno^ 
other person could shew a.^.t^tlgtiOjtliem; 
\«rhufh must! always ^y^^beesv the case, as a 
•previous confiscation wa»^. always h^tld to be 
4 title, and there was scarce a» acre of 
land in Ireland but what had been con* 

ftscated. ■ '. <. 

^ . , Aft^r the defeat of t^ie^E^rl of Desiixond, 

and the confiscation of that quarte/: Qf tre- 
j]bjkifd caU^>i!|^ theQueen adyanc^d a 

st^p; farther .in thje destructioflt of every 

security of property , . 

? There weye some mei^ of property who 

had sense enough neither^ to care about ^i& 
> "Earl of Desmpud or the Queenr-rwho had 
not taken arms, aud whose property could 
not be decently coijifiscated. The Queen 
thought they podght, be inconvenient in her 
plan of m^j^ing a colony in Mun^ter; and 
therefore acquired them to prove their tiUep ; 
which if they could not do to the satis&ction 
of her commissioners, they were turned out ; 
4ttKl whi<;Ji,if they could do, why tliey were 
turned out too ; only they were to be iof 
suited by a compensation, allotted by thes^f 
same commissioners^ Mr. Smith and Mr. 
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Are we to bc'Sdi^rtiiea; ttkt^'tt ft^^ ^ 
bellioA* btoke out >• di* i* thb^t(J<i'^io y - 
titeribed simplf'io -the ^Ifeet? 'of "^iij^^i*^ 
Steal? ■■' -•''■•■ ■■ ■ = •'••'■^^ '■' ''('■'■ 

The fourth cause we have assigfie^-'fe! 
tlie rtbdiions in^Efi^beth'^ ki^y Hr^^tb 
inteiition ' she^n -by ' Elfeftbeth' ■' t6 *«cte« 
the oM chieftainii'of'ErtgKsft '^fe<id''#bdli« 
become iwdepcftdefeli,' aiid exeixiisifed •ptiiitd 
prerogative, to the rank t)f itiifcMe Sub^e*^. 

This X^ t mmmty T^ictime Btt^ish 
government had created ft*' iWelf. Kgtf^e 
away the lands of the Irish -Witlirs^ch ii^b^ 
tdity to its own subjects aiid de|)eBSdSaiit«f, 
that it m&de thcii* too gteat ft*«ubj<*ts. 

tJfeter (a whole protince) ^as |;iv«ft t^ 
John de Courcy-, the )66tmty ^ Mefetfr U> 
Hu^ Lacy. The kiiigdottt bt Covk 1W* 
granted to Cogati and Fitzst^ettS; iJife 



. t . ,» ; . 



ttiuily calldd fiiis SugulEarti Hia pibc)tRiat»n* lite 
^at 0f rO'Neirs^ U full of. devotim^ to t]^^ CathQ)ic 
&itk» oeidently with the same view, to ^!n supplies 
from thi Pope and the king of Spain. 






Sa- ThiflSy de Cfe»e ttbtsUtted a grant of 
ThtiiDai^/ t?t«io d€ Omttdisoti pf Tip- 
pertiryi »66«*rt de fe Poet of Wdterford, 

fettd Wifliaiti FitzadleHib, of a large portion 

i 

of Coimatrght. Btit a more material grant 
\^ the licence alloAved to these men and 
their descendants, to^ raise tFOops, ahd take 
1^ force as touch more teriitbty as they 
¥eTe abfe ■ ^ In t^ohs^ueriee oi such ch ahis 
^i jioft thd'soWces of pillage, the crotvn had 
?Sk) iKtore to^beiitfcv ; -eVerjr inch of land which 
Iftd beerf*^olrtaftfed, or w it was pos- 
l^fe to ' bbMtn 'Tiy fbrce, was engrossed^^ by 
ihe*eMeften^^of Ettgfish^blttod 
'*'lHfee>^trfh*id taken^ place 'ev^ eariy 
as feiwairdf -lH/s I'eign so completely, 
tMt itr oMe^io satisfy the voracity of a 
hdhfe of cfisfeppofoted adventurers, who had 
teefc drirWtt^to^ Irefeind on the speculation 
of new confiscatioas and^ gtants, Edward 
wfci *dbfiged ' to t^sume the grants made 
fir Ms aM his fether's' reigns. This invi- 
&6iiif itteastire gave tise to the distinction 
fif tki^h Vy birth and English by blood, 
which afterwards produced so much ani- 
mo^itf. Thfe^Eli^ish botti in England, 
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who passed over ipto I]:elaiid to ^btai^ 
ciyil employments or grants, of .land, were 
generally connected with some court influ^ 
ence, and obtained every thing worth hav- 
ing. While the old English by bloody bom 
in Ireland, gradually lost their connection 
with tlie government, and degenerated, ^as 
it was phrased, into mere Irish. 

Independent of the great property tliey 
liad acquired, there was another foundatioa 
for the power of the English and Irish 
chieftains. Till the reign of Elizabeth, the 
English government was too weak at home 
to spare any great force for the protection 
of its colony in Ireland* The defence. t>f 
the pale rested entirely with/Irish*En^li«h 
chieftains who- were constantly inured to 
war, and from their knowledge of tte n»t 
tives and of the country, wei?e best ac^ 
quainted with the mode of war&re that 
y(ras adopted by them. , 

The English government was al89 exf- 
tremely necessitous, and hence the means 
and burthen of raising and maintaiqin) 
a military force, were left entirely to these 

^ * This is extremely well expbuned by Sir J. Da^is. 
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shevt^ the redjl<tau8*5 of 'the rfebellion of its 
last earl undeKthfe ireigii t>f £Hzabeth . ' 

At tlie time oflt Edward 11. the English 
pt>wi3i* irf Iceland only mailitlihed a passive 
existence from the voluntary services of 
Maurice Fitz-Thoteas of Desmond. He 
wias sufficiently brave, but extremely poor ; 
and: reiving no supplies from England, he 
was obliged to adopt the Irish custom of 
Coyne and Liveiy, or free quarters, for 
the 'support of 'his army. This measure 
-hpd its usual ' effect ; the inhabitants of 
Kertry^ and of the counties of Limerick, 
Cork, iEuid WaterfoH, who wfere exposed to 
it;w«j'6 either murdered, or so harassed by 
extortions^! that they left their possessions 
to seek a^ temporary' security ^ where the 
coUiitry was ^o^t <i€Solated by i ' protecti«g 
urmyi' I>esm6nd, his ^ kinsmen, allied, 
and t^taiiil^rs', ebt^i%d ititd these possiessions, 
And ^pjjfopr iated Sthe lands to themselves. 
i>esmt>hd tobk 4hai he hked for ' his own 
piiflvate^ ' |>roj)€rty ,>^ Itnd = reserved an I mh 
sSlgAioty ok* Uhtfi* rigiiit of -■ Bonnaught <iut- 
tirig.*j^e.ovel- the rest. So that he raised 
hi^»irtcbme from one thoasfend marks' per 
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apflsm,. to ten ;thw»n4 fXHwds ;per s)t>- 
num ; aa enor^iow^fittiii ift th9$^ 4^$^^ < 

JFropi jthis time Jtbe ^riij jrf I^Wpn^ 
aspuBijecil ^U tJje prero^^ftvi^s jpff.iaci^p^4?i»^ 
pra^BieSi refewng to ^litei^ p«»!U»n»iit^ 
leyyivtg (taji^. iRiikiftg «wsirs,^nd» ltt,:thf^ 
GwW %4 QO j^€«c«ie®t for tjmf $094»ot 
in Jingli^t iawi they very p».]bui!aHy ^^p^^ 
tliQ old Irisfci U^g^ ',y^(d» were ,q¥.i*e <50»- 
j^onaat to their yievffi. . . ;.i . ' 

Tliejir exftUaple WM foilflwfid J)y <i^%.ftjl 
j^Jie English, totties pU.^m^rf^W fX»r 
.perty,. .by tbe.. JBwksij {iPi«i»nghft«4» 
l^Qxoos, <?ewHiae*, Bntkf^*' Gmiktm, 
^ ,. wljLO, . . in the stife p/ . , Jrish T-og'is^Jtyi 

.assuBied » fiptitio»p pirMme-io pl9fle.«f jUij 
*ifcie of prvKse- > S^jpl* ..ft#i.:M'Wi!yii^» 
^Utr J. M' Yori»b M^ai^,.M*Mpw;^. 

tiiey ieyied toxe$..»cofttdil!^ |p^^;(tbf , Jr-wfe 
usages, and. ijosde war^ijjwiieiiitjbisy pJfi*#^ 

withyery lifctletdu'termj3<iipn,4foW; thei^JJgr 
Usk government, which. eitJjer jjegar^^^hW 
:j,ssu»ption .of 3«dep^eiM3e. i»itb;.Wi^ffti 
rence, or was too weak to prevent it. 



tai« liOrd iXftpTuty w^oiMcatch^ hold of «i( 
(gft^ oif B;g«!ttiOttd> aiid' eAdeavaur to attkdv 

him to the court, or hang him ; which oniy^ 
sePfferfteffee^p^Hve the jeilousj^ of th4se 
d«g«»l$92(tr «hklbains,' agbi^^ the Eilgtishr 
gdWetWfiifeirt. ./N^at^atdy of dSicaciaiis sy«^ 
tefti-'K^SuS) fitdtoptedt tb reduce thtjir power, till 
it had acquired almost the sanction of pre- 
sc*i{>ti6h. ^ 

•fiiH ittib thcisfete of things wft^n EHia>^ 
beth ascebd^Sd thft^ throne, whett etery ciiuse^ 
whi(*h had so long repressed the natural 
ett^ir^ of the' ErigfiSh'gdVemtnent, of that 
sMkI dW* sf)mted^ force which arises froni^ 
^^^isfe attid' cfquaV IfciwS, WiBte removed; while 
this Erish had liot advanced a step from the 
wetik attd impoverished state which had 
becfn engendered by tyratnnical habits and^ 
absurd law«'. Eli^abeith ffelt^ the difiference, 
and knew her poWer, and proceeded to ne- 
difce the^^e long established dynasties to the 
rank of subject.^ . These unfortunate chief- 
tains were too igrtopaiit to eorrtprehend 
wiiatthe power of England was, they only 
recollected how Aveak it had been. They 
had been' ill the habit of treating the threats 
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of? the fiHglwbgQ[V^riiirtent with scorn, tbey^ 
hadibfeeh successM i» throwijig.pfl itsr 
ctmtroul and repelling its; aggres^foBs by 

force. ;r!'/ • ':;i ■ ..' V »:•■ » -JT .-: -. 

; Ifll there any* thir>g mirafiti}oiis^ t^i Jvhen 
ficesh threatte werefheldoutijand fresh 9ggre*t 

sio«s prepaiJ^y they'shoHW/agaiji hvm m^.. 
ckmrse to foree f What haa this to SBy to 
religion? -r^sMv ^ ;n-.: • - -■ •. ; .i.i - 

Take the particular instance . : in tlws 
r^ign of Garet, the last earl of J>esB9i^i|d . 
The liord Deputy sumnswnefi hittito resign 
ail; the princely -prerogatives which Imd 
been ti-ansmitted to hiflijthrough a long line 
o£ ancestors . He consults liis relations and 
feudatories, who unaniniopsjly advise him 
to resist so Mnreasonable ;ai demw[id, and pror- 
njise to maintain their advice by force of 
arms, against the Deputy or any other ; 
that . will covet the said earVs inheritance. 
Not one word of religion. The earl of 
Desmond had always been considered as . 
the leader of the English-Irish chieftains; 
he was the most powerful a,nd wealthy, and 
stood most forward on the canvass. As 
long as his privileges were untouched, 
their's remained secure, when he was at* 
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tacked yitiheir ^wd&te wk^ io jeaparc^^i till the 
contest iras eawfcdil £ i*^ < *.:/' a 

On:tliislidad(th€a^tHwasiio- doubt of the 
Mentiobsiosf -dEitizabelih 9 ^ ^nd eoaasbquentljr 
as 8fi^naik/a ismail fora^ o£ SpaBial*dB landed 
abSmditviiok^ the Eai4'Q£ iDesmonc^ and all 
bia;&iida|b€Qnes^i tun^ftd/tlieuiuanns agaltnst 
the lk>rdj)£lepoty . . . .'v. 

But the Irish had at length, to learn the 
dilfecience / between the force of a govern- 
ment, •■ fi>unded> on wise laws, and the 
poWej of their dynasties whicb .rested on 
principles^ ^repiignartt to justice, and coiht 
mon sense. The forces of the Earl of Des- 
mond were defeated^ dispersed^ annihilated ; 
all 4X)iiiproiYiise denied to him?, because, a^ 
it wasf admitted, his possessions were of too 
princely an extent to be rescued from for- 
feiture. The wretched old man wa^ hunted 
like a. wild beast, from his forests and his 
caverns ; he wais surprised at length in a 
jniserable hut ; his head was cutoff; and 
out of compliment to the Queen, was coiv- 
veyed to her, and impaled on liOndou 
bridi^e. 

All the Earl of Desmond's property was 
ronfiacated, and as it was convenient for the 
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£iiigli6h\gom(nHneiiijto joatistmm t!!h^\fs>vm 
reignty he held over a labr^ teFntoi|r^inti> 
property akoj the cstatesi i cf i^ -dbngi ^and 
his £eudatocies, were iilis»' cxitdfisdatedr . Tkaii 
is^neBiYy tdie whole ptrovtbyoe c^JVCcinster/'i^ 

Heoce we may ^ timet the ednseiof /tihe BtuU* 
ceediog rebeHioa, wikfaout bainngitecouiM 
to that which has been made a eafiUle £dr adi 
borsesn— rd»i^<Mi. ; i ' ' ; r i «; :!i '; 

The iiftii cause for the>Tefadii(H»"HfMbc 
Elizabeth was the plajt adopted by:idm 
English goirernment^ of desstroytiig ■. thq 
power and priVilegeii of the Irish prinicesi.- < , 

When we ccoisider, thatatthecommenccH 
ment of Eliaabeth's rqign, thetb were more 
than sixty indepisndent chi^taios^u lrdani4 
of whom the greater part weoe, in fiwt 
kings, and possessed of anUmited power 
over thei^ subjects, wktfa me know the at- 
tempt* that had be«i;nifcdc, and were 4€ 
this period absohite^ making, to reduce 
this band of sovereigns > trhd traced their 
descent from the most ronote antiquity, to 
the condition of subjects; instead of lookr- 
ing for imaginary causes of rebelUon, one i$ 
surprized, that rebcUions were not more 
frequeat, and conducted with nnorc «nani- 
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vtntf^ Wky^ dtmt^ the^ e^rif J»lgqf of 
WaiStheiAiy whsn the EdEtgUidi forcer wm 'm^ 
sigp\6cknt^ whco tfar xei^ of » . woisdnr 
etfaM not appear fonabida^. to^ m&a wbQ 
excluided ; wcni^en from theit ownr pettgr. 
tbroTO»; why, when the whote province g4 
Vht^x t9ifW^ ootilfiscated; when the i)to)$r:^ 
Q'^N^ !ilrai& dboHshed, wha]b the l$wd>ai^ 
tanistry were pronouuced treasonable by thcr 
Et^Hsh klw ; why was there not a gefneral 
imion,. and a prompt resistance of all Hm 
Irish dbieftains, to aa aggression^ whicb 
aimed at the^ very foundiation of all their 
pdopely oghts^^? 

The £iiglish govermnent wa« in £Eict ao€ 
so iitiraicaJL to the Iiisb ehieftakis as it ap^ 
peared ; it was toio Cfimsctous of the injcis** 
ttoe and weakness of its pretensions to act 
up to them. In the very act which pro- 
nounces the prero^tives of the Iri^ 
princes an ustirpatioit^ and abolishes them^ 
as sudbtt ^ power was vested in the Lord 
Deputy to re-grant the same by letters 
patent, with much greater privileges tha» 
the chieftain possessed by the rules of th6 
Irish law** 

• The queen tacitly allowed the validity of the Irish 
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^ A'cluefta^ possessed by 'the BY^hon tawy 
no propferty iti the i^rritory over Vhicli he 
f uled^ except his patrimonial lands'; lie pos^ 
sessedf the throne or^ly as a life teiiamt ; the 
succession did not necessarily descend to 
his son; on the- contrary, his^ successor waft 
^jenerally elected by the sept during his lifei 
ted in some d^ree divided wi^iiim, the^ 
inftuerice^of governinefit; / 

Whereas if he agree'd tq hold his petty 
empire by letters patent from the. English 
government, immense advantage accrued to 
hin^' All the duties and exactions 'custom* 
ary by the Brehon law, were continued to 
him ; and in addition, the lands of the 
whole sept (by a most extravagant stretch 
of injustice) were made absolutely his pri- 
vate property, and what was still 'more 
.gratifying, he was released from the inter- 
ference of an elected successor, and his an- 
cient prerogative and his new possessions 
were strictly entailed on bis eldest son. 

dynasties, by supporting any one she could get ta be a 
rival to the existing chieftains. Thus, she had her 
O'Neil, her O'Donnel, and her O'Reily, whom shf 
made use of to sow divisions among the clan« and di- 
viile their force. - 



/ 

« 
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From tlm statement, one might be sur- 
juiscfd tbat eyeiy chieftain did not imme- 
dialely suhtnit; to hold his territory by 
£i^lish jt^wrje. But tliere were severai, - 
causes to produce hesitation . Pride strongly: 
QQinbated interest; and as the objects pf| 
interests aj:6>; after all, of no value except 
as. they coirtribute to the gratification of 
pride, it is no wo^ider that in many in- 
sta^nces the end was preferred to the means ; 
aod^bat the princely descendants of a line 
of kings preferifetd an honourable dominion, 
conferred by the free choice of their sub- 
jects, to a more lucrative grant bestowed 
by an overbearing and foreign power. 
Besides, ihe design of the English govern- 
ment yr^Sy at all everits, to acquire a nominal 
supremacy oyer the Irish chieftains; and 
this once established to overthrow, when 
the opportunity offered, those prerogatives 
which were suftered to remain. This could 
not entirely escape the jealousy of the chief- 
tains, and made them cautious how they 
surrendered for any momentary advantage 
their ancient title to their sovereignty, 
which Avas too strong in prescription to be 
questioned. 
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^¥ef the sn»e»had.to ^ cerila^ndeg^ee' siic- 
cecK^ ; a!iicl thoi^li few df the Iri^h cfhkfq 
tiuns had consented to hold their tfeirUtorie* 
by- English tenure, yet their suspieioiis imi^ 
Itelibd^, and their animoi»if^9 l^eredisarm^kl, 
till the designs of the EngUgh gotenmi€«t? 
became too glaring* to^ be nii^taken. 

This event took place on Sir William- 
FitzTrilliam being appointfed^ Deputy, Araiv 
15^. We are' informed by Firm^ MOri- 
son, (a bitterenemy of the Irish) that''*j[)re— 
viouS^ to Sir William's arrival, the kingdom 
iw» in the besfe «tate it haid'beert> a long 
time'; any chieftain readily attended ^ when, 
summoned by the Lord Ifeputy, noite of' 
them were discontented ; the countty was* 
plentiful in com^ eattfe, and air>maWner of 
victuals." This state of things was com- 
pletely reversed by the outrages committed 
by the Lord Deputy against the Irish lords, 
M'Tuathel and O^Dogherty, and the Irish 
chieftain M'Mahown. 

Sir William had received information, 
that part of the treasure on board the ships 
belonging to the Spanish armada, wrecked 
on the coast of Ireland, had fallen info the 
hands of the Irish in Munster. 
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He«eiit^red otftie^ country, bi*t ibeiwg di«^ 

^aud jCKDogheirly, who, jof all the Ulster 
ilcbids, had heea most faithful to the Eng- 
ilish^and put them iiatoprkoiiw 

j-T^iirjBt Deftflsiagito pay &«• his^eoiarge- 
iwnt, £Oiitiii»ed prisoner till iBir Wdyiain 
®ais8d's';gay€a?ament, who in pity discharged 
hiai ; "but the old lord's lieart w^s first 
ixpodienj *o that he shortly ^ter died. The 
'^coftd was released, after two yearis impri* 
ii80iuiiept,qiot without paying^for his liberty, 
^d«tlie Irish say/' / 

^^ Afid at this jiarxi «i«uage» all the great 
in«i of tjie Irish, (espedaUy in the northern 
parts,) did much repine." 

3B*it Ilie murder ofiM^M^hoa, prkice of 
MipBa§han, at length ^opened tiie eyes . of 
Hut Itmh chieftains toi tiie .designs of the 
£ngUrii ^vemment, a»d shewed them that 
*he «word afforded better security for their 
dghtk, than an English patent, 
i ^M*Mahon, chieftain of Monaghan, liad 
feurrenderdd his country to Elizabeth, and, 
as was thfe custom, received a re-^gcant^df it 
to him and his heirs male, and in default of 
S'Udi k^e,' to^ bis. brother Hugh. I i^ died 
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not secune.. When FitzwiUiam proposed ta 
Mac Guire, Prince •of Fermanagh^ to sexA a 
sheriff into his district, Mac Guire m- 
plied: '' Your sheriff shali be w^kjotme^ 
but let me know 'his Knck, that if my 
people cut off his head, I may lerf it oa 
the countey/' 

A creature of the Lord Deputy, named 
Wilis,' was sent as sheri^, who according 
to Morrison and Lee, ** harassed the CQUit- 
try witli three hundred of the very rascal 
and 'Scum of the kingdom, which did rob 
arid sp^i4 that people^ ravish their wives 
and jdmii^tersy and make hayoc of all/' 

MdiTrison himself particularises the ty*^ 
ranny of English sheri^ as a leading ciluse 
of the succeeding confederation i^f iba 
IriAt dynasts; and in their remonstrance 
to Wail0p and (jiaidiner, who were ap^ 
pQintec^ to coiafer with them, ^ i:he$r ins|p 
upon being 'ek:em|)43ed from ^ganii6(tiis and 
drifts. Eren had th^ lijti^lish garrisons 
and sherifis coiniiiittod >n6i abases, (tile 
ea^rneds/ with whikih tile English govefu- 
meixt seLs:ed ei^ery pretence to iniroduce 
thend, must have worn a very eqiiivocal 
appearance to the Irish chieftains ; it might 



have prbaadiedf^frottL a^ wish to promote 
tmmpAMyr iJoAlsfwl but it might Also prc^ 
ceedirom a design of subverting the pf^ 
fogaKlites dl Ihet Irish dy^nasts, and seiiidg 
oil the* tcnitGrriete* 
' This being th*r fa^^t, it was difficult fiJ# 
BieiL so imitiediajtety interiested, to be eA-^ 
tirely unaware of i^it danger, and th« 
pferiod fast approached when it became 
necessary for tb^Bi to forget their muttijal 
fends in their commofi peril, and make a 
last struggle for their independeilce^ theitf 
flower, and their property. 

The period wa*? &routtU>fe, m&tt as ccWIii^ 
moi% iiiji!iries could give* t^^ ahdf-vigciWf to 
Iheir eitef tion*. 

' The sept of MattOVfehon, ^usill^ i*6g*fet^ 
tin^ thiir imi^i^A ehiefbaiti, a^ £lbkor)i^ 
liie senesdhri sJ^t dvet thena> we#tf ripe for 
acKoitv Miacf ^ui*e roui^d to *rft<s/ by tl^ 
indignity he h«d'«irffertd, from sheriff Wilft^^^ 
wfis onfy repressed by H^^CNefli, who* 
liad^ not yet thrown off the mask; ** 

l^he O'Connors and CTMoores Itttf-^ 
ibravely contested the possession of therr' 
ittitiv,e territories, Lei^ and Offafia, aaid 
wat* fi«>w ifi great foree. 

H 
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The chkftains of the De Burghs, ori^ 
ginally £nglish, but who had long enjoyed 
the independence and absolute prerogatives 
of Irish princes, had resisted the attempt 
of Sir Richard Bingham, tq reduce them to 
the state of subjects; alarmed for their 
independence, and grievously harassed (a** 
we are told) by Wallop, by the late in- 
troduction of sheriffs, their defeat was only 
productive of forced submission. 

O'Rprke, who had been driven from his 
petty principality by Sir Richard Bingham, 
had taken possession of Leitrim, and bid 
defiance to the Lord Deputy. 

Shane M^Brian O' Neil had taken arms 
to recover an island and a barony wrested 
from him by. the Earl of Essex, who bad 
imprisoned him till he surrendered them. 

The inhabitants of Munster, driven from 
their possessions by the English under- 
takers, had collected in force, and only 
waited an opportunity to recover their pro- 
perties ; ttiey soon after elected James Fitz- 
thomas, commonly called the sugan earl of 
Desmond, for their chieftain. He had the 
command of e^ht thousand men, as we 
learn from the Paccata Hibemia ; he was 
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ekcted agreeable to the law of tanistry, on 
condition of doing homage to O'Neil, and 
was in every respect, a prince contending 
for power, arid not a bigot striving to esta- 
blish a domineering religion. 

But the most formidable support of the 
Irish war, (for it is quite impossible to call 
it a rebellion, where there were more than 
sixty kings of acknowledged right, though 
possessed of trivial territory, fighting for 
the existence of their power) were, the 
talents and courage of two principal chief- 
tains, O'Donnel andO'Neil.* O'Donnel 
was a, hero- O'Neil was something still 
better. With equal courage and perse- 
verance, he knew how to bend to circum-, 
stances, and to supply by address, the im- 
mense inferiority of force, which did not 
deter him from the daring attempt to 
release his country from a foreign yoke. 

These men, whose characters have been 
basely traduced by historians, too bigoted 
to be generous ; wanted only a more 
splendid sphere of action, to have ranked 

♦ The kings in Irelaad were sixty and more. See 
Hollaad*s insertion in the text of Camden. 

k2 
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with the greatest chamfct€» that gifc&t 
events have producferf; HcHWVer, grttrttiiig^ 
it otherwise, it does not affiect the present 
argument, which tetids t&shew, ndt that 
the Irish chieftains were heroes, but simply 
that they were not bigots. 

Hugh O'Neil \t^as the Son of the bastard 
Matthew, and in opposition to the Irish 
usage of tsinistty (as We have already 
shewn) the dynasty and fbe of Ulster was 
vested iri him on his father's death, by let- 
ters patent under the great seal. He com- 
mitted no act to forfeit his right, but be- 
cause Shaue 0*Neil rebelled, to whom in 
the eye of the English law Ulster did not 
Beloiig, i^ was confiscated to tfte queen's 
lise; aridlHrughO'Neilsuflferedithe penalty 
for another person's treason, ^Ihd that per- 
son his opponent. The queen, howe\^f, 
was not then sufficiently powerful to take 
possession ; and to complete the incohSis- 
fency, she atquiesced in tlie ^election of 
another chieftain, Tyrlogh Lytrogh. 

On his death, Hugh O'Neil was inaugu- 
rated by a better title than the queen had 
to bestow, the free election of the whole 
sept, who from tinie immemorial hkd ap- 
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pKMrited iheir pfeieftains* O'^J^eii a\^ too 

;xnd kneir he could onjiy tnaintdiii Jfus figi^^ 
iy farce. Afb&F he h^ -ende^vcwred to 
supply 4)& (inadequacy ip militw y stnengtb 
bjr that policy mhisSfi cai) alone ^ive the 
(weak ftbe advaoiftge agaimt the s|brong, he 
took thejfield, and gained a diecisive victory 
at Blacflkwater. 

Hm^ D^Donwel shared with him in th? 
glory x>f tiie day ; their »neestprs had 
alwa)rs beeafi /^iiemies; it was an O'Neii 
who in Hjenry VII /s reign, wrote to Hugh 
fioe O'Donnel. " Cur hoom roi keesh no 
•monna Curhir!*' i. e. '' Send me my tri- 
bute^ or if you doji't!'' — To which 
O'Donnd xepUed, '^ N^l keesh a gut urm, 
^us jda behJ'' i. e, " I owe you no tribute, 
aodifldidr 

We havjC e^ee^ *n the irei^n of Henry 
y Ili . the Lord Deputy dedaring O' Boiuiel 
independent otf<D('Neii; h}ji when the Lord 
Deputy proceeded to declare O^Dounerg 
dependants aJso independent, it seems to 
hoire opened his ^eyes, for we hea^ of no 
mose disputes between the O'lDonnels anl 
theO'NeilB. 
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The wrongs of Hugh O* Neil, a worldly 
and politic man, are not calculated to 
excite interest, but those of the open, 
generous, and spirited O'Donnel, wiU move 
any feelings but those of a bigot. The 
fether of Hugh O'Donnel, the powerful 
Prince of Tyrconnel, refused to admit an 
English sheriff in his territory. The Eng- 
lish government were too conscious of 
the villainy of the attempt, and their want 
of any plea of right, to enforce it by arms. 
They had recourse to means which would 
appear incredible, if the truth of the fact 
was not well authenticated. What must 
have been the general conduct of the Eng- 
lish, when Sir John Perrot, who was accused 
of favouring the Irish, and who was be- 
loved by the Irish, as comparatively a just 
and humane Deputy, when he contrived 
and boasted of the following project : 

A merchant of Dublin was instructed to 
feign himself a Spaniard, and ta sail up by 
Donegal into the territory of Tyrconnel, to 
shew an extraordinary courtesy to the 
natives, to invite and fiaast them in his 
ship.^ — If the old chieftain or his son came 
on board, to intoxicate them, secure them 
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uiider the hatches, and convey them to 
Dublin. The stratagem succeeded, and 
Hugh O'Donnel was the victim . ^ And what 
was his treatment afterwards, when policy 
could not point out any reason for feirtber 
cruelty ? Take the account from Lee's me- 
morial to the Queai : 

** After the obtaining of him, his manner 
of usage was most dishonourable and dis- 
commendable, and neither allowable before 
God nor man. My reasons are these : He 
being young, and being taken by this stra* 
ta^m, having never offended, was impri- 
soned with great severity, and many irons 
^d upon him, as if he had been a notable 
traitor and malefactor/^ 

His imprisonment would have lasted for 
life, hstd he not found means to make his ' 
escape with the two sons of Shane 0*NeiI 
and O'Reily. Hugh O'Donnel and Arthur 
0*Neil were hotly pursued ; they were 
obliged to conceal themselves in a fastness 
without food, and exposed to the cold of a 
severe winter. In this situation they re- 
mained four days, when they were disco- 
vered by their friends. Yoimg O'Neil was 
expiring. Hugh O'Donnel, deprived of the 



:Wa? vf^i^^^Mtti^fly QfifX ^ ,frie»d* 'Rttd 
^e%vo\iring to pr«»ery#:fe» Jits .by sWi- 
^n^ Ijifl* Wtb iw fpTWii ,:to^y, . Arthur 
Q'Neil , dje^, O' Pwnfjl p^oed ' Tyr- 
coiuiel, |in4 sw<?f^ etfgnwft ^JHnfity 40, the 
English. His &ther ri^igoed his p9Wfr to 
him, and he • v^& solk^anly wvoated. with 
Ihp prijticijwJity pf Tyrponnel by i\m suf.- 
frag^ 9f fei«.isppt, -.j) 

, Xlp-pn the .<ief(p»t of tbe En^h at JBlaokh 
jy3,ter, ey^ty Imh phi^l%in, toftfc l^ms. 

JVforrisDAgivie^ ft list of them findb of> tiber 
fprc^s, w.t^ch is «lo!Pe aufllcient to proTc 
$b^ the Koglish govenuneBit could uot, 
■with any propriety, consider them a» suhi^ 
jejjtp. Pirswtfd by O'N^ «od O'Donnel, 
Ithey defeftted. the he»t »ppoi»ted ariay^ 
which had ever h^ea mni from England; 
«nd Essex, who cooiflaartJed it, returned 
to Englaiid djsgrsoed. This we* the only 
• time ths^t the fortune of Ireland s<;e»ied to 

* * ■' 

gain the ascendant, O'Neil, with an iafeoor 
force, had baffled the English by address ; 
he had now the Buperiority,^ and bfc euocef^ 
appeared certain. Every cbieftein, whether 
of Irish or 'Sn^deh extractaion, s%w that 
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^ikey coidd tml^ hope ioi;m?kmUifx tlmir 
preragativftji and iiKiependemce by force -of 
annfi, and their natural coilrage was insti-* 
gated by every spur -of. pride and self- 
interest. The assistance of Spain wa$ hourly 
expected. The ablest of the English ge- 
nerals were cut off, and the Queen's army 
thought only of defending the Paie. 
: Lorxi Mountjoy was appointed Deputy 
lin the Toom of Essex, and every thing was 
reversed; Lord Mountjoy, under an cfte- 
iiiinate eidberior, ^possessed all tlie qualities 
nfecessary for conquest ; courage, prompti- 
tude^* curamng, umrhackled by probity; 
WFeiity unatlioyed by compassion. He 
made every means subservient to^his ^id, 
iaad opened his way. by the cruellest perfidy 
and the most horrible and indiscriminating 
havoc. His object was to take off the Irish 
chieftains by assassination, and to reduce 
the county by famine. But to ntake the 
reverse of all their fortune as bitter as 
possible to the Irish, a seeming certainty of 
success immediately preceded their complete 
niin. Don Juan de As^uila landed at 
Kinsale with a large body of Spaniards; 
O'Neil and O'Donnel collected their armies. 
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ami Lord Mountjoy, with an inferior force 

was hemoned in on all sides. Don Juan in- 

' t^ided to dttaqk the Lord Deputy : in vain 

• ONeil urged the want of discipline in his 

troops, and the certainty there was of 

reducing the Lord Deputy by cutting off 

his supplies. The fate of Ireland was 

decreed. The attack was determined, the 

design was betrayed, the Spaniards did not 

act in concert, and O'Neil and O'Dohnel 

were entirely vanquished. 

O'Donnel, and with few exceptions the 
whole body of Irish chieftains, disdaining to 
live as subjects where they had ruled as 
kings, passed over into Spain, where they 
were received with all the respect due to 
their rank, and all the tenderness that could 
alleviate misfortune. O'Neil, confident in 
his resources, miaintained a short and fruit- 
less struggle, and then followed their 
example. This is one of the most singulaiv 
and yet least noticed, revolutions that evet 
took place in any country. 

Sixty princes, independent, and exerting 
kingly prerogatives frgm time immemorial, 
after a contest of five centuries, were in the 
course of six years swept from the face of 
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their couhtiy by the superior energy of an 
ambitious wonotan. They fought long and 
they fought bravely , and though vanquished 
they did not yield. This was clearly a 
contest of power, not of religion. We 
cannot refuse our syntpathy to their wrongs, 
their oourage, and their misfortunes ; Init 
it is the perversity of ^smaticism, to applaud 
them for their piety, or to censure them for 
thejr bigotry. Rehgion was never appealed 
to by them, but as a pretext calculated to 
gain them money and ammunition from 
Spain and the Pope, and to throw an addi* 
tional stigma on the name of Englishmen. 
Yet, since we find the CathoHc reUgion 
assuming a considerable degree of conse- 
quence, as a principle of discontent in the 
succeeding reign ; there can be no doubt 
that it had gained considerable hold of 
men's minds during the reign of Elizabeth. 
It is true, that at the beginning of the wa^, 
the being a papist was no cause of susp^ 
cion ; all the towns were peopled with Ca- 
tholics and remained loyal ; the Queens's 
army consisted mostly of Catholics, and was 
generally commanded. by Catholic oiBScers ; 
yet latterly apprehensions were entertained 
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«f the^^QfpAty of tioe cities andMtonais; at 
the sKffii^ time ihis ii mentkniecl as a me^ 
«ter of jPMpriBe. Sir R* OoxBiys^^the veiy 
jfcitiefi' and *owHS were Btaggering^ iand ao 
fri^htet^ed by the threat^ of the dergy, thai 
jfio tiiist wauldbe J?epo8cd in them/' O'Sid-^ 
livan id6f)rtions it as a Subject ofregnet, tliat 
oiily a few of the paspists in the Queen's 
army tevolted. Yet this shews that theFe 
*wft8 a ^^I'taia degree of disaffection con4 
fiedted with reKgion: Camden also relates^ 
that many of the papists, who had been 
ioj^al, sent to Rome for a*^ dispensation of 
this crime.'' When the young Earl of Des«^ 
mend was sent by JEKzabethto Ireland, :the 
peopilfc ei Munsterjat firM: received him with 
cohgra^julaf ions, but deserted him on dis^ 
covering that he was a Protestant. 

' T/hese are the most? nwrfmaJ instances we 
collect of the progress of Catholic bigotry 
Airing Elizabeth's «iign, wlneh pwove ihjat 
it existed in no gr^at degree, yet that it did 
0ci^t- aad had encreased. 

The reasons for this encrease ^pear to 
be these; - 

' 'Tirst. The Protestant rdigion ihaving 
nl€?tVJthno persecution* in 1 reHand, made 
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no jJ(&^fei»r vThe natire Irish, to « mao: 
rettiained Gtitholics, irhite the Protestants 
t^onsisted entirely of Stiglish. : Hence Eng-- 
ly^ afnd -} I^otestant became syhotiimau^ 
terms> atidby a natuml association of idesSj 
the hatndd entertained byi the Irish; >to the 
English was continually traasferring . itself 
to the i^eligion of the English; and, by the 
reverse canse, their attachment to the Ro- 
man Catholic feithenereased, from its being 
tlie badge and peculiarity of their omtii 
body. 

Secondly. In the war which they were 
wamnij, th6 chieftains derived tile moat 
important advantages from professing and 
incilloatiiig in their followers the most de- 
voted attachment to the see of Rome.— 
0*Neil, though indifferent to religion him- 
self, wds too poUtic to forego so &vourable 
a pretext, and declared himself the cbamr 
i[)ian of the Roman Catholic reli^on: in 
donseqUfeWce, supplies of money and men 
w^tie obtiained from the Pope and the King 
6f -Spain. Vicars and Jesuits were sent 
dVer to Ireland, trho, by the customary 
arts^'^f 2^ak>ti$> awakened religious fkiati-^ 
oi^M^ aAd'gaVe effect to a;>biiill.0fi;dscdm» 
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pressed ill them,'wi^:i^ior nndiskarpipin^t* 
ties*, tas i& Tiaw tkematmer, biUr rathser deli^imred 
9td intimated wkh dtidldne88oartt}\ge]iti^ 
so ^hat it may not be'haAed'be£>reit be 
undcrakood;" ' - = v ^^ 

iThis maiim j. however;- tvaa so fittiie c<»* 
genial to English jurisprudence, that, on ih6 
contrary Valentine Brown calmly recom- 
mended the extirpation of the Irish papists, 
as the best mearils of advancing the Refor-^ 
mation. These reasons appear sufficient 
to account for the degree of Roman Catho- 
lic bigotry whichappeared art the conchisiori 
of Ehzabeth's reign. But, a^ I imagine; 
that at this time was also farmed that san- 
guinaty^ character which henceforth markii 
the Idshi and the Popish Teligion in Im^ 
land. I shall plead no excuse for digVes^^ 
^ing to point outfits cause. This was tikj 
extrenne fei^odty with which this war of^ 
Elizabeth was carried on^ against the Irish 
and tlie Irish chieftains; i ' 

Superiority and impunity ^we the only 
conditions necessary to develope thenatumt 
barbarity of the human hearty whehits ol>*> 
ject is power. What we despise we appear 
tobavea^^iiigtitto oppre^si. Hence, the ntr* 
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pf^^ye:^grq^ to their depen- 

^^^^^ff.mf;:e l^^Mt^tempt which the white 

:^^^ ^ .cbipider^d as partly the cause, as 
>r^ll ^s ^ e^ect> )of the oppression of the 

. ^V'hjlej.the Ii^ish were able to. maintain a 
Plj-ett^ ^ujal ^^jTuggle with the. English co- 
lony^ thai^ is» till^l^^^ign of Elizabeth^ the 
po^inxiion iisage^^aA^^^^s of war/(unli^ 

they were very iin§iiccessful) were preserve^ 
towards themi But when the power and 
pride of the English became so highly ex- 
ali^ und^ f^lizabethf the Irish yfevccQn^ 
s|<^eri^d,|^ a vdtt of rebel savages, clearly exr 
eluded firom the c9]it:emplation of the laws 
of God ^md man> the violation of whose 
rights formed no precedent that could af- 
fect civilised nations ; and it did not follow 
that a man who.i^ould sppil and. murder 
th^ig^ ,i|u^t not ^, possessed o£ aa iq>right 

, ^Not to ireary the attention with a repe- 
titioi^ of .^pelties^ which would b^poQie mo- 
ngtopoxu ip, ^p^ of theic singula atrocity* 



cessation to military execution, the s(?mKS 

#etfe fe^^ft- 6Vl fii^'e a'iiffii^ «!i4 '^#i 'is^ 

Ti^mn't^ fML'^mm^ ^imo^,u 

<!tfl:<fi^fi^l#l?ofhTlAtfe'Vdli^t^'^'s 
<Sf%^'^^^b5r, & vM\ Ik <eh^ lei'AWH'eS^' 

Wfttlfe ^fttWd^, ffbm tte ttSfill^t^itetericiv 
*Kte(iHiVei^u{»t6t1^«Wiltfd. •"=' ' ' ' 

friend or relation. Lord MAlffi^c^^'S^' 
ta1<^^fefefl^ mt, '»^-^<^ Jdemj^Wver 

ditf#ftTBIb^m'«i«i'^ltev^toe!y.*'''^^THflfc^ 
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Mac Mahcm and Mac Artmoyie offered ta 
submit, but iieither could be recei\asd vithr 
out the other's head . 

:ff I have, it seems/^ says LoDd Motinti' 
yufy ^^ made some of them put thraoisel^;^ 
m UoQd alieady ; I hear that Lord MouoU 
gartiett's sons haire i^ilkd some 4A •Cloii^ 
caie'ji apd some of TyrrilPs fbUowers : since 
I contested with their £»ther, about scmie^ 
wh^t I heard suspicious of th^n.^^ 

A sffi^lar account may bfc seen in the 
]^u!cata Hibemia, related by '8ir<3^. Ctowr, 
of the attempt he made to ^ssassinaite th^ 
Sugan Earl, and his brother, ;1^ vm&BsoA of 
t^eir friend Kugent Hie plot fiOldd, bitt 
it had the eiect of sowing ratsttmst amoag 
the cyeftaim ; and as they never fetaliafted 
on <^ XiOrd Deputy or Lord PreSidoit^ it 
became a received tactic in the ^iraifu^ of 
those days. 

And BOW came the triumph of ^pow^ 

'' The fBuK^iide, {as Sir f. Da^ ^A^ 
feniis'us) bdngbrayed, as itw^tt^ in a mm^ 
tar, witii the sword, pestilenee, and faaetai^ 



tbcfie means. Lord MQim^y placed ^tb^ ia the ||08tf 
of danger, and so got lii of dmn. 

1% 
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^together became admirers of the crown ^ 
England/' 

*• No spectacle, (says Morrison,) was 
more frequent in the ditches of towns, and 
especially in ln^asted countries, than to see 
imiltitudes of these poor people dead, with 
their mouths all coloured green, by eating 
jaettlesy docks, and all things they could 
rend above ground/' . 

The very commanders, with some degiee 
of inconsisten^py , had to hang a parcel of old 
women, , convicted of being cannibals, after 
they had reduced them to the necessity of 
becoming so. At length Sir Arthur Cinches'* 
$er was eyewitness to three children feeing 
upon the dead body of their mother.; and 
9pme compunction sfeems tp have ari$en in 
^e breasta^ of the English wlien they foimd 
nature ^thus outraged by the effect of their 
measures. 

.The Q^eeaOL exclaii^ied^ that she feared 
the spme reproaqh might be made; to ber 
which wsjs formerly made by Batto to Ti- 
heriusi : /* It is you, you that are to. blame 
for these things, who have committed your 
fiotks, not to shepherds, but to wolves/' 

Even Lord Mountjoy, the author of this 
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Siystemof coercion, saw ita foUy and re- 
pented of it. In his letters to^^the English 
lords of council, he advises sincere and per-, 
feet forgiveness to be granted to the Irish, 
complete toleration of religion, and great ' 
tenderness and HberaUty, in treating with ' 
the old Irish chieftains. 

So that after all the waste of life and 
money, LordMountjoy had not advanced 
a step, but now equally, felt the necessity, of 
those wise and conciliatory measures which, 
if adopted at first, would have made the 
war unnecessary. 

Lord Bacon, in a letter to Secretary Ce-i 
dl, inculcates the same policy ; and, with 
his usual good seijise, objects to the too 
much letting of blood, (the panacea, so rea-- 
dily adopted by statesmen of cold hearts, 
and muddy understandings) and insists on 
the necessity of religious toleration. 

It is quite terrible (and it is stilL more 
shocking that the observation should have 
become trite and common-place) how 
odious human nature appears in the re- 
corded transactions of governments *. They 

« 

* The English government, in order to steel its heart 
against all the sufferings of the Irish, concluded that the 
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8^ iA b&<ie nd htiHAiiut^, nor ^yen gtrai 
MUf^ a»l t^il" «f^d^ ««eili to spring joit 
as miKft tt&ni « s^t <dr «K^pirieMi«i ted re^ 

It^eify ft fcigMy gIfteA ^Hiiidess/ y«e if she 

stration in Iidancl, ihfe :A!dght ^Hj^ hltV^ 
Ml rtoke4 uibdng tKe tutat t/pprea^ye 
aftd ViMicti^ tyrabts ttftt hfifve ki^iilted 
tite fedlngs btid dutr<^ flk^ iiitere^ of 
jAeitikitid. 

nature of the Irish was different fr^^n that ef «B]r dthw 
people, vaA f^ly to be ccHscilittted by hard «Kg«. "Hun, 
they were said to be like nettles, which would not sting 
you if you squeei^ them hard, 'their very s^binission 
^1^ cdii^idere^ ^ & %tiiptoih btirel^lHbn, fdr 

<' Et fleve nagis nattttrnte^est" 
Their eufierings were ridicnM by theproveib of " toeep. 
ing Irish!' as if in ahy cotintiy an oppressive conqueror, 
could rely wUh siecU'rity on Ibtceb iiub!hilBdIoh. 
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-Jil<'>» i-.L'W i:..*'>t I. '•■'.•■ •-'= ■ ■ 

IF desolation can be csi^bsd jr^JViuiUiiy, 
.5}WtitRfleJ„i»tl);^ery iriteug jflteriuptioTO, 

4wi9g l^e .wbpte «^i^ .<tf ^woes* must. M 

{^7gipe:^im4fMtf)t ilt i^ ii<ruie hi^ ;«asaapfirate|d 
l^^^^ce^^i^ijeir c^ua^ ;<)£ Hft)€iUioo, 

9j;qi^(^Q^ ii^igi^? Aod itonli^tions; Init 
Al{the,f^p(toe, i»P ifimoTedJihe pcincipal 
: ;^ ^njQPt .momentcHis spriing of diatur- 
)?R9<ap,^. *|l9^«ftUjr xedudng itbe poirer of 
jfch^ odd Jjri^h ,Aod old JKogUah chieftains. 
Tibis^ifflr i^Q^^^Ql^,w^ .the .most jnaterial 

.vir^l dis?i|^edM4)i(» and weU qindterstood, 
jv;l)ifi$b<^IKm SiX9 ;>fi^voundlde opportune 
icoiidd; moire iibe .l^ole (island tto anua; 
rwhsrba* the native<}*'had yet to leam ithe 
Liopre '.vefined .and jnetapl^sical ieeUngs, 
.wj>i<^/bleed,and iester from the endli^ittice 
.ofodistinoti^ns and .^privattoEis cuk abconnt 
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of religion. It is tterefore no wonder, that 
although James, in &ct, laid as sure a 
ground work as anf * biF^l^b'-predecessors, for 
future rebellions, his own reign was com- 
paratirely tranquil. nvii 'o>.v^ tj 

His first object was td ^diestre>f ^' ' l!N)t ^^rJy 
ikhe power but the very' esistatice"^ ^ 
old Irish and old Etfglifiih <!hieltaiiis; atid 
this he accomplished wi^vidmiikb^ wis-- 
dom. He espoused theit^tise^ of ^tbeh* 6^ 
pressed subjects againsi th^r ' blii^ftiains . 
He held out to them the bl6*»ittg df feijUal 

law, of the invic*tbility «of tfeir^t^tiSV ^ 

the secure possession <rf their prb^rtlefr, 

i and its descent to their children. ' 'He 

strengthened defective titles, and abolished 

;aU distinctions between Biigtish aikl IrMi^; 

^^•whereuponi (says »8ir John Davis,) ' sudh 

comfort andsecurity was foiled in %ht heaits 

pf all men^ as^ iilsured the eialtpest and ?nost 

imiversdl pekoe that ^verwlis -seen in Ire- 

ikiid.''' ::Can there be a tt«»e deligbtfti!, a 

more glorious icontenijilatkin, than to isi^ a 

ftatioDj a whole people, thus rescu«d?fr6m 

ignoraaacelv porrerty, faction and wai^y t'aMd 

^ioMiitiedinlilljthe blessings of kildwl^ftdge, 

jiKaltb aad peace, by the operation of a 
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^ngte iittosvnre, and tiiis after ihe same 
^jffect ItfUi bedi in vain att^ by force, 
and its niedessary attendant^ havoc. 
' ' This ^vte perfected in Ireland by the too 
little csdebrated Act of Oblivion, published 
by proclamation under the great seal; by 
diis alt offences against the Crown, and all 
particulai* trespasses between subject and 
subject, done at any time before his Majes- 
ty's reign, were pardoned, remitted, and 
litterly* extinguished, never to be revived or 
called in question. And by the same pro- 
clamation all the Irish: (who hitherto had 
been leftunder the tyranny of their lords and 
chieftains) were received into his Majesty's 
protection. The oppressive exactions of 
the Irish chieftains on their subjects, then* 
bonnaught, their coyne, and livery, cuttings 
and cosberings, were abolished. Instead of 
granting to a chieftain, who surrendered 
his chiefly, the whole territory . of the sept 
in perpetuity, as had hitherto been done, 
he was only allowed his patrinK>nial pro- 
perty, which was generally very small, and 
a compensation in money for the tributes, 
exactions, and services due to him. 
The common Irish were studiously in- 
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struct^ tl»t tliey,ffei)9ftee fji^}y^5jc^ to t^^p 
kiflgp <rf I4igl?p4, aflrt no|; sl^^ 
to their respectiy^,.^^^ I tjj^l; jtja^ trf^Hi«P 
;^ .^tortion$ jexftc|^<jL from t;^^,;w;i^)^ not 
lawful, ^d that they ;sho»14 «p l9P8^ WK 
them ; tjbey gave a will^ jear 1^9 ^h^ 
lessons, ' ' and tlierefpre^'' j^y# I^yi^r ^^ Mn^ 
greatness and ^yrjef of tltese. I^ri&l^ loi;^^ 
over tiie peo{de $ud4eMy S^ ^uad vaQisl}(^> 
(When their oppressions and extort^j^s yeq^ 
taken away, ^hich did m^iflp^ tjiiej^ 
greatness, insomuch ;^ sas divers <;^,them w^ 
formerly ms^le theipselvces o^itq^ :Of f4i 
:Vy force, were W)j»^, l>y the Ifiw, ij^t^c^ ^ 
this point, tha^t wanting mef^is t9,^£^^y 
their ordinary qbsu:ges, they resorted t9 ^ijl^ 
JuOjcd Depi^ty, ^^f^\it^(vaGi^»ciSfai^i^ 
XQ94>itenanpe. But ^ome qf tlfienpi [Ia^^ in- 
patient Qf this diminutiqn, ^3^ ^qut ,qf ,t]^ 
realm .to foreign cwf^iii^i wl)€sreu{K>n wa 
may weU phserye, tljftt as ^\^ii^j[i ^ 
baqish the old flnglish i^ree^^r, wjfo 
CQuld not live but uud^r ^e A?«V, ^ ^ 
law did banish the Irish Lpr^, iV;Jio .could 
not liye but by:extpi;tion/' 

This enlarged jpolicy, .which .decoyed 
the Iris); cijieftains, a^ if tjy ,flaagiCT-^this 
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iQfilteiM/ at mice so nnple and so effectual, 
ftevor i^ildMd into the centemplatioii of 
James's predecessors. When they seized on 
tile postsessioiis of u <xniquered chieftain, 
ttief cohiiscalted i^so tiie wiu^le property 
Of has subjects ; in order to win only a 
seeniing ^epe^damce, and to procure a no» 
ttdtifiX surr^ndev* of his ^lathority , they re* 
gt<ant<id to hifm not oidy his own lands, but 
the tends of aS his rabjects, learing him m 
full possession of ail his ancient tyranny, 
tiibute land e^xsK^ftions. When they sought 
to destroy a drieftaan, they raised uep and 
snppotfked a rira^l, by which they tacitly 
acknowledged the legsdhj 'of tlwse petty 
sbv^p^gns^-^hns ^een £Iiaalyeth had her 
(y^QfKid, hfer O'Neil, lier Macgutre, her 
P'Reily. Whenever they mterfened, tbgr 
legft the <;on^^oii of the It^ wonse l3ban 
jbitfore. IPhey hield ^6be trHih m %oo nuiek 
it;<ontem{ft to have w^ 4nltere^ in tbdr m^ 
fssse ; MmI ^his -good dSect at leart arose 
froM tfie despeiiat^ Yewstanoe made ^hy the 
Irish ai^aiinst Ehza^eth, thait they gained a 
certain ^Segfee ^ TOspectabilifey, which 
seemed to ^rffeitJle them to «he sc^liciftude of < 
gweprtmeitt. James rescued them from 
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oppression, and raised them frbm thestation 
of the slaves of petty ^pofe, to the liighei^ 
rank ^f men, free British subjects. . ^ 

If a dog were treated with barbarity, one 
would feel an inchnatioii to take his part. 
One cannot but pity the misfortunes of the 
Irish chieftains, and sometimes oi^ must 
admire the virtues which those misfortunes 
called forth ; one cannot but detest the 
mean perfidy, the rapacity and cruelty of 
their oppressors ; yet as far as we can 
judge from the scanty annals of the country, 
they were the scourge of their own subjects, 
and Ireland stands deeply indebted to 
England for their overthrow. 

James conferred a still greater benefit on 
Ireland, by the abolition of the Brebon 
laws of property. 

After reading every account of Irish 
history, one great perplexity appears to re- 
main :. How does it happen, that from the 
first invasion of the English till the reign 
of James I. Ireland seems , not to have 
made the smallest progress in civilization 
or wealth? That it was divided into a 
number of smajl principalities, which 
waged constant war on each other ; or that 
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the appointment of the chiefitains was €lec- 
tive^ do not appear sufficient reasom, al« 
though these are the only ones assigned by 
those who have be^n at the trouble of con* 
sidering the subject ; neither are the don- 
ii^cations of property quite sufficient to 
account for the effect ; there have been great ' 
confiscations in other countries, and still 
Hiey have flourished; the petty states of 
Greece where quite analogous to tlie chief-* 
ries (as they were called) in Ireland ; and 
yet they seemed to flourish almost in pro^ 
portion to their dissensions. Poland ielt the 
bad effi^cts of an elective monarchy more 
than any other country, and yet in pomit 
(^civilization, it maintained a very respect* 
able rank among the nations of E^rppe; 
but Ireland never, for an; instant, inade 
any progress in hnprotement till the ireign 
of. James I. 

The caase of this extreme poverty,, and 
of its long continuance, we miist conclude, 
arose from the pe6uliar laws of property, 
whick were in ifbrce under the Irish dyim^ 
ties. These laws have b^n described by 
most writers as similar to the Kaitish 
custom of gavel-kind^ and indeed : so littl^ 
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attattion was (^ to the ^nbject^ iimtf 
it not for the rewitfclieBiif Sk J. P»vis, tb* 
kttawtedge of this rai^Ua* usa^ WQviid kmit 
been entirdy losU 

The Brebon k(w of property, he fcrfils v»^ 
was fihnikr to tihe custom (aa the EM^ifth 
kwyecs teim it) of hodge podge. Whm 
adniy one of tk» «ept dietl^ Im tends ilid »9t 
descend to faisisons, b^t were diirickd amoi^ 
the whole sept ; wad for Hm purpose tho 
chief of the sept made a newdri^ision of the 
whole kuub belonging to the sef^t, and gave 
eveiif one his part according to seniority. 
So that tiDfnwi ihada property wiikh could 
deKxmd to his children; and even idu^iog 
his 0w» life, Us possession of any patticii^ 
larfipQ^wao quote )Qnoeitajea» ^' being dialsde 
to be cQBStimtljr shoffled and changed bjr 
new jptitbttiotts/' Ths cecD6eque»e&^ jof this 
was, that there was not a house fif faidck ov 
Stone aimoag dne liisii, idown to the i-eign 
of Hfittry Vli. ; /not omea 'ft gsonden mor 
oahud, sor mil Jtnoed sipr impismid 
ficGi/ iicktiber ^iilt^ or totim^ ^or injwy 
vespsot iiie ieast prausiosi &r fMfiteniy«<^ 

^ Wimier gives tlh^ same •coiKintt>ffl/JRi£ngulat 
ptso^Soumlm^ m, the •uthyrtfyiif 4Ri jjW liidk nimtw 
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i^i^ xttiSbsirotte Mi8t6tt, sd bpposife to the 
nfciUytf'llte)^ oF ili«iiikihd,iv«is probably 
ptt^titifeltf by the pdlity of ttie chifefs . In 
the first place, the power of partitiohhig 
bii^ itt^^ itt'thdr hm\i, iMd^ them the 

MttkiAbs^liit^ tjf tyi^its, being the dis« 
pfiBft*'\>f tht JJfbpirtyi skstrtH asof the 
ItBertjr'l^fil^ s^JfeitJj.' In the second 
pliieei *fc- to the kptifei'Aiae 'of acWittg to 

M mmm bf Betjf ^vag^ a^Ai^, foif 

tKere tn^VM nbfttp^v^ent oif tillAge> 
#iif iji^ t>^tt6d ^ ^'t)d%^8CtJ6A. 

W \U eactiy«st6ry -of Ifelahd- We ^M 
^y^rftl '^t&ttc^ Hof m^fhms disebkitete- 
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wifipt. He says uat '' upon eveiy death, the possessions 
of 101% i^Uofe'A^i V^e l>ut ^og^the^, Und ag^n dmdrea 
anlM|rtti«'ftAViV««i% <lM%iebd, at ctxifinnj^ %faididi^ 
v«^Uiidlafbi,^;tHismt>f his -Estate npcto eSileiy. oew 4it 
vision. Thf Goufinny would, refuse to admit a trades^ 
man to a sn^^ of his estate, as be h^d thereby degraded 
hitoSeif. *' 

-^Hb r%6ftof^ese |»^l)pdebid fsubdMsiohs i^^ 
each country, not having a revenue to maintain an army, 
the number of freeholds enabled a greater number of 
if^l^ldef&^l^ lii^fiikm %^ 'tod as Weiytiolder 

oMd M& Wdt^r/thfe bl^h^ a^fi^ 
greater number of men at arms. 
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reign, Morrison says, tfiM;,v":i'-^fh ^«^ 
Garve restrained;, bis peopfe^froi^ipl^t^ingn 
that they might assist biin t^.do.^tQT: mis-; 
chief."* , ,: * 

If it were not foreign to our ^re^t pvr-^ 
poae, we could wish to dwi^Uopgeiron this 
subject ; it is fi^rtile in profitably, cqnti^nrn 
plation to every Irii»liman ; ^j^'at jkhe.sanie 
time that we would not let a fault pass un- 
censi^red in the vile system of gofyermne^ 
practised by the English in .Ireland, we 
would still nGtaintain its sup^ority .qy^ ^he 
barbarous tyrannies it di^plpced. % wish 
to repress the hqadlong a^d unoi^hpdise4 
desire for a separa^te ^nd national jgp^erch^ 
ment which pervades Ireland, and suggest a 
doubt whether modem chieftains would not 
be as liable to make as fsttal errors ifi their^ 
civil codie, as th^se which have been. points. 
ed out in the Brehon laws, and which Irish^ 
men still attempt to extenuate and affect to 
admire. From the specimens left by the 
leaders of late rebellions, we l^ve little 

m 
. ■ 

* QmO'Neil, sirnamed Bacco, dj&nounoe^ a curse, 
upon such of his posterity as shpul^ sow corp. or b.uiUi 
bouses. See Camden. 
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doubt tiiey would,. and less doubt ttott the 
consequence would be a proportionate re- 
turn to the degraded level of industry, 
morals, arid manners, which existed during 
the savage independence of Ireland . 
• James enforced the layrs of England 
throughout Ireland, extended the protec- 
tion of government to the lower orders, and 
secured every man in possession of his pro^ 
perty. These measures at once put an end 
to the power of the Irish chieftains, and ex- 
tinguished the immediate cause of rebels 
lions. 

James himself enjoyed a tranquil reign, 
but unfortimately for his successor, he cre- 
ated or inflamed other causes of rebellion^ 
which proved more inveterate than the 
animosity of the old chieftains. These con- 
sisted in enormous confiscations of proper- 
ty, and in a decided hostility commenced 
against the Roman Catholics. 

Upon/the flight of the Earls of Tyrone 
and Tyrconnel, 500,000 acres (which by 
the bye did not belong to them, but to 
their vassals) were confiscated; and to this 
cause may be fairly ascribed the share 
which Sir Phelim O'Neil took in the rebel- 

K 
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lioA IB th6 succeedkig rdb^. Ho^eivkr, to 
do James justice, he avoided several errors 
which had be6n committed in former distfl- 
bntions of confiscated lands. He ifiduded 
a large proportion of native Irish is the 
j^rants, and allowed to hone of the tiiiAer-- 
takers^ diotselairge proportions whicbei^eti- 
dered petty despots, and gave them a coki- 
^jequiertcib that disdained the controiil of ktws . 
James, as a planter, saw the ex|iediency of 
toleration^ and exempted his Roman Ca- 
tibotic tenants from taking the oath of su- 
premacy. 

Sixt!y-stx thousand acres / were seieed on 
toetwrtn the river of Arkloiv awi the Sl^ne ; 
three hundred and €^ty*-iive thousand 
zctes m the eounties of Leitrim, Longfotd, 
WestmeaWh, Leix,. and Offaly ; and by re^ 
granting large proportions to the old inha*^ 
bitants on permiteerit tenures, thesie mea« 
sures were carried i\rxt!h apf)ar^t trtoqmlt 
lity. So far JfemeS MetBb to hhve bfeen 
actuated by a <»loM«zi»g Quiaootisnl; and 
though his view of objfects was false, hiis in- 
tention was liberal imd good. But at tlie 
latter end of his reign he was gradually led 
fix>m confiscating people's ^ptopeSrty foj 
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their iotenest^ to<XMafi;sc^ for his pwn; s#fl 
had pecourse to aa ovjtf^jge w^c:;h for jls 
|>i;^cail leiUainy, and its dii^cpiis PQOf^' 
ipences, can scanoely he pa^ajlded. 

Jj^iQQf 's jreveiuie iQ IcBlaqdleJ,liihort;uXr 
t^ei^ tho^^aowi pi^wds pier mmu^^ ^ tho^ 

ply tbi^iliiefead reco;w^ tp tJtie&iUpwingde^ 

^^Ittdk^ the coiuMy ^ dare, h^d siuiFen-* 
cleced their estates on ^owp^Msiti^n jbo >^^liiZ9r- 
ibeth, but |ia4 p^tepted ^ (^e /p^ut: ^ 
^l^ters fiatent f(;xr.tb^ fergrppt p^ i^h^i^ m 
was the custom. T^s ikfept ^v^ ^q{>p^ied 
,hy J»o«ps 19 lib j|i>ett€(r day^^ .:rb9 i^$^ed 
4^ew {>at>e9|bs ^ i;eric^ lai^sto 

them and *thc)Mr heir^. Ttlfs^ P!ltwt^ A^ 
jQei^d ^e ^reat 4^^ b^t by ««gl^ of |}^ 
i^fficer? fOpnoc^rBcd^ lir^eiie not emgiVied k^ 
,^bfmo^^ altbpugb 'the prc^na^ons h^fi 
paid three tjhottjand |>6u¥^s ^r the 41^1* 
4pentB* 

4liV|Uitage ytis, uqw taken of this invp-- 
iu»Nvy Qims$ion. 'J'he titles weaie prp« 
nounjoed defective^ atqd the lands vested in 

K 2 
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the crown. Though 'an act of state, dur^ 
ing Lotd Grandisdn's government, hiatd de- 
clared the titles valid, though thfe wrong 
was evident, and the most pathetic reihon^ 
s trances were made to the King; he w6uld 
not retract, till the desperatioii of fe pro- 
vince, inhabited by an active and spirited 
people, became alarming. Influenced by 
this fear, and his immediate necessities, 
James consented to sell a new confirmation 
of the patents, on consideration that the 
rents were^ to be doubled, and that a fine 
should bei ^^ven him equivalent to the sum 
that was ciomputed would arise from a new 
plantation of the province. To these hard 
terms the proprietors agreed. 

Surely if to these reasons for discontierit 
we add the regret which !many of the chief- 
tains or their heirs must have retained for 
their princely prerogatives, and that natu-^ 
ral feeling which inspires t)ne natiorl to re- 
sist, the detmination of another, a great part 
of thjB odium of the succeeding rebellion 
should in justice be removed from the sup- 
posed influence of the Catholic religion. 
Yet there is no doubt that this iftfkrettce 
which, as -we have seen, had biJta very 
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partial effect during , Elizabeth's reign, taok 
a very, decided chai^ter at the latter end 
of Jame§'s,life. i * 

The^ppint then next to be considered> i^ 
whethei:. this disaffection was a necessary 
consequence ^of the Catholic religion itself,, 
or wheti^er it Mras excited by the injuries in- 
flicted on thojse who professed this religion. 

The Roman Catholics of the Pale, and of ' 
the towns and cities, Imd fought Elizabeth's 
battles, and hitherto had considered the 
distinction of English and Irish as para- 
mount to that of Protestant and CathoUc. 
During, the whole of Elizabeth's^ wars, the 
Catholics of the EngUsh Pale had always 
sided with the Protestants of the English 
Pale against the Irish en^my, though Ca- 
thoUcs. ^ Yet in return, they Ijad been 
treated with cor^siderable contumely a$ 
Catholics, and in consequence finding 
their religion made a mark to separate 
them from the English Protestants, that 
same religion became a common interest, 
which drew them to an union with their 

V 

I 

ancient enemies, the Catholics of Irish 
race. • 
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known to MVe tsanpered with the court of 
Rome, they resumed the public ^xfencise 6f 
their t^Kgioti as a thiftg of eoutie; but 
Jfames, who had measures to kieep with the 
puritairs, and who waS vety tenacious of his 
ecclesiastical suprehistty, prohibifed thfe ce-^ 
lebratioti of the mass. This Was th*J first 
of those sad follies which saciifeced the in- 
terests of the fairest island in the worid to 
the senseless visions of self-sufficient bigots. 
This was the first insult which made the 
most important part of the CsktholicS fieel 
that they tkAA a separate interest from the 
government. 

The next step wius still riiore brtital, and 
proportionably Sttipid. l*he Catholics were 
required to attend thfe ftrotdstailt churdbes. 
ITpon their refusal, the tnagisttates and 
chief citizens of Dublhi ^fere fined Jtnd cOitt- 
mitted to prison. This Spread a general 
feeling of anger Snioftg the CJathpKcs, *nd 
an immense concourse presented z i-tenlbii- 
strance against the illegahty of the i(n- 
prisonment, as the utmost severity of the 
law, obsolete fi^om the time of its enact- 
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meat, ' only authorised a fiae; and at the 



«ame time, petitioned Hor the free exerdse 
of their relig^n. 

Unfortunately for that systena of coi>« 
cttmtion, whicl^ the vast importance, and 
Hitherto k^tow^ loyalty of the Catholics of 
English descent tended tP suggest to 
James'a^counsellors, the news of the Gun-, 
powder Plot was received on the very day 
this petition was presented; find though 
there appeared no reason afterwards to sup- 
pose any connection between the English 
and Irish Catholics, yet this comcidence 
was productive of every ill effect at the 
moriient. The Irish goveminent was 
alarmed, the chief petitioners were con- 
fined in the Castle of Dublin, and Sir P^ 
trick Barnwell^ their principsd ag^it, was, 
by the King's command, sent prisoner into 

England. 

But what contributed more, even than 
all these reasons, to alienate the minds of 
the Catholics of the Pale and of the towns, 
was, their removal from- all places of trust 
and emolument. 

To appreciate the effect which these 
measures had upon the minds of the Ca- 



/ 
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ttholics,4.«W€ must make; ourselves famiUar 
with their, situation in these times, and 
judge of them from what they.w;ere th^ii, 
not from* what they are now. This point 
iiB very Uttte unclerstood; The Catholics 
:of -the Palo and towns had, at the begintring 
of James's reign, exac^tly the same habitiia;! 
ascefidancy over the mere Irish, which tjfc 
Protestants have now lOver tile (Ja^jiolia*. 
They occupied every situation of impqrfc^ 
ance. under government, all : oflfices : i^ tiie 
rlaw, in the . m^igistracy ; they fitted the 
ranks and officered the'^^rnay:; they ih»d 
l(t>ng been in the habit of considering the 
English government in Ireland as owing ite 
existence to their CQurage, their loyalty, 
and not unfrequently to the assistance: of 
their private JEortunes. It had always been 
consideied as a matter Qf course that their 
lords should be consulted on every impor- 
tant measure taken by government. So 
circumstaiteed, the chai^acter of the Cathp- 
lies of those days was quite the reverse cJf 
what it was afterwards. Not habituated to 

■ 

degradation, their sense of honour was lively 
and resentful ; above suspicion, tlieir eon- 
duct was frank, manly, and .in justification, 
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bofdeted on ^ defiaac^:; , thek minds un- 
broken by adversity > and ,^nijapped bye the 
^Semiti&ey T , of superstition, w^re^ lib^yal^ 
enlarged, rich [in the natwal luxuriance of 
iialeot, an4: grateful to caljture. Tb^ be-^ 
reditary pr^ptice of t , arms,' . bad impress^ 
iUpon them tl^ best , qualities of a soldiea;77r 
mQual a.Q4 physical courage, disintereste<iU- 
ness and -priOmptitude. ,We see in tli^ir 
cortdjuct nothing partly, ^y aver jng, or sel^ 
fish. 
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We are not to imagine that l)ecause the 
Catholics long. felt very little interest about 
their emancipatiion from degradation, that 
the. Catholics then felt ^ very little upon 
entering on it; on tlie contrary, ju«t that 
degree of rage, and indignation which the 
Irish Protestants spoiled by power, would 
now feel, if their churches were sliut up, 
if they were compelled to go to mass, if 
they Wjere declared incapable of holdiijg 
any office of trust and emolument, if they 
were driven from the privy council ; just 
that degree must the old English colonists 
have felt when, for the first time, discoun- 
tenanced and persecuted by the govern- 
ment. 
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We omit to dwelt upon the condemna^ 
tion of Lalor, a poor popish ecclesiastic^ 
whom goverranait sought to dignify with 
a martyrdom ; and upon the expulsion of 
the popish regulars from the kingdom, as 
fer as direct insults could justify the resent- 
ment of the Roman Catholics, we have svd 
enough. An indirect attack was made 
upon them, more fatal to their interest* 
and to those of the country at large, which 
well merits our consideration, for we now 
pay the penalty for it. 

James, finding it possible that there 
might be a majority of Roman CathoHcs 
in the House of Commons, created a large 
number of boroughs frpm towns so incon- 
siderable, that they and their represent- 
tives would be certain to be dependent on 
government. Here was accomplished the 
ruin of the Catholics ; here was perpetu- 
ated the distraction of the country ; here 
commenced the corruption of .the constitu-^ 
tion; this measure, to which the Pro- 
testants were base accessaries, has been- 
visited upon their descendants with poetical 
justice, by the Union, which was effected 
by purchasing the corrupt owners of these 
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tdentical t^teti boroughs. To this meSh- 
*un tbe Catholics gin^« aU the resistance 
i*^bich ftpirit ftnd taletitiS could prompt. In 
vain. A tyrant might have jrielded from 
itAt; a Wise king tronld have retracted from 
^conviction ; but the obstinacy ami ^nceit 
cf a pedant were invincible. 
. Yet James had sense enongh to stoop 
to condlkition when he had carried hi* 
point. No new measures were proposed 
against popery; the c^th of supremacy 
was tacitly excused, and, when a bill was 
proposed by Sir Oliver St. John for keep* 
irtg the 5th of November as a religious 
anniverMiry, it was silently got rid of. 

A government may, with safety to itself* 
esiaentiaUy infringe the interests of its sub- 
jects, if it has the condescension to manage 
their pride. This was exemplified in the 
case of James. Although Ke had prepared 
the ruin of the Oathc^cs, yet as soon as he 
assumed a moderate tone and g^tle usage 
towards them, they vied with the Protes- 
tants in expressions of loyalty, and, what 
was more substantial, in granting subsi- 
dies. 

Thus st^od the question of disaffection 
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when James died : : Among the lower ranks, 
there wsus a legendary, record, of English 
barbarities ; the power, of the old Irish, 
and of the old English chieftains, had been 
destroyed by the wii^om of James; yet, 
among these septs, there were many who 
valued the direct gratification of pride, ' 
afforded by princely consequence, to the 
indirect gratification of pride, which is ao- *- 
quired through the medium of property : 
who preferred to be poor tanists, elected by 
their clan, rather than rich landlords de- 
pendant on law. The title of Mpilarch of 
Ireland was still cherished by the O' Neils, 
and that it was still allowed, at least by the 
northern Irish, is evident from the great 
power acquired by Sir Phelim O'Neil, in the 
great rebellion under Charles I . James's con- 
fiscations, but particularly the attack made 
on the titles of the province of Connaught^^ 
the practice known to be a favourite one 
with him, even as a systematical degree, 
kept men's minds in an uneasy state of 
suspense for what was to come, and rage for 
what had past. 

The persecution of the Catholics had, 
for the first time, produced a resistance on 
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the part of the old English Catholics of the 
Pale, hitherto the most efficient supporters 
of the English power ; it had alienated their 
minds — it had detached their sympathy from 
the ancient object of their love, the Eng- 
lish government; and gradually attached^t 
to the ancient object of their detestation, the 
Irish enemy. That this was the effect ^ not 
of reKgion, but of the persecution of the 
religion, is clear. Had it been the effect 
•of the religion, it would fhave com- 
menced in Henry VIII*s time^with the Jle- 
formation, which it did not; it would have 
been apparent in Edward VI's time, M^ch 
it was not ; it would have proved fetal to 
the English power in Elizabeth's wars ; yet, 
at that* time, there was little or no appre- 
hension of it. But oh the contrary, it- did 
not exist before the persecution began'; it 
originated with the* persecution, and it 
grew aiid waxed strong, as the persecution 
encreased. ' * 
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CHARLES I. 

Ij^K^lS now approach a perio4 of Irish 
iH^tocy, vlieii mcx^tised dvUization 
gave a more dirtinct ordeiv and a clearer 
l^ht totbe UaianctKVis of tJbte times. 

The records of tbeie days are copiotis^ . 
aad are eotarely in iavour of our argunieiit> 
and imy he i^eUed <^n with certainty. 

We sbaU «tiU pucsue ti^ same ansmge- 
tMot, poioitu^ aut the causes which gen&- 
/lated reheUionp and , distif^guiohing the 
effects produced by the ii^uiious Uxainm^ 
q£ the profes^ocs of the CathoUc religion, 
lErom the influence of thi^ reiigipn itself, 
«ntU that ioflu^^ice heing roused and exas-^ 
pecated. by pecsecutiop, acquired a force 
irom its continual ^truggles^ which sw^t 
before it every obstacle of prejudice and 
reason, of oppression and law. 

Independent of this new influence of re- 
ligion» which now rapidly encreased, we are 
to consider, that many previous causes of 
discontent continued to exist. We are not 
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to omit, t^ vmappttused hatred; which the 
Irish sUt^eCts bore to their English con*'- 
q^ierofs. The uiiuAes done to ifUdividuals 
by ccmfisGfttiQns and plantaticms^ particu-^ 
larly those oi Ulster. The i?egrets of tbfe 
descendants iof the Irisk chieftains lor the 
Ids? of their priadpalkies, and the ev^r 
Ivakeful ambition t)f the house of O'Neil. 
The more effect these causes had in pro- 
d^i^ th^ , succeeding rebellioti, the less 
must be ascribed to the Catholic rdigion. 

That these causes had « principal effect, 
dud produo^d the rebellion of 1641 > though 
tfae^ did not;, ^elttirdy sii{>ply its force, is 
very daar, j^'Oib the following account of 
its commi^cemefiit, extracted fromLdand : 

Roger Moor was th<e hedd of that power^- 
M fittuiy who had possessed the ^ynst^ty 
Qif IjieiK^ now cidled the Queen's county. 
They were his anicestors, who in^ the reign 
of Maxy, bad been expelled from their 
l^rincely possessions:, by viol^QCe and fraud ; 
the S€|)t faa<|l heen ialiiibst. exterminated by 
liailitaiy exeoutioM. Those that remained, 
wAe dbtingni^bed by^an hereditary hatred 
€^ !the English . hi the ^ progress of ;aii ob^ 
stinate contest, they had re-possessed them- 
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selves of a great part of t^ territbrieS, atid 
fought under the O'Moor, of EU^bettt'fe 
reign, with great resolution and perse\ner- 
ance, but were ultimately ■ defeated, anfl 
again driven from their posilseBsions. 

Roger O'Moor possessed all the qualities 
of the heroic character, tetlents, prdmpti-- 
tude, courage, and love of his countiy ; his 
person was remarkably graceful, his aspect 
dignified, his manners courteous. The old 
Irish beheld the gallant representative of 
one of their kings with an e^ttravagince of 
rapture and affection, and stimulated hi^ 
spirit by the expectations they attaiched to 
him. It was a proverbial expression*, 
'' our dependence is on Godj our J-ady^ arid 
Roger O* Moor/* He was tenderiy attached 
to young O'Neil, the son of the great Hugh 
€!^*Neil ; with him he dwelt cm the calami- 
ties of their fathers, their brave efforts in 
the cause of their countrymen, atid the 
Iiopes of still reviving the ancient splendor 
of their families. With sudh interests to 
confirm his purpose, with silch passions -to 
fire bis imagination, is there any iieoesfttV^ 
to suppose, that religious bigotry irts hi« 
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iYiducement, to devote himself to one brave 
effort for the independence of his country ? 

It was upon the same feelings he relied, 
for gaiiung associates; he spoke to. the 
Ulster Irish^ of the severities inflicted on 
them by Elizabeth, and of the plunder of 
their property by James. 

To M^c Guire, whose £sither was chiefs 
tain of Fermanagh, he represented the an-* 
cient power and splendor of his family, par 
thetically lamented his present difficulties^ 
and pointed his anger against the English^ 
who had despoiled the old and rightful po»* 
sessors of the island, and planted a race of 
84iens and foreigners on their property. 
With the same representation he wrought 
upon Mac Mahon, Reily, Byrne, * Tyr^ 
logh, and Phelim O'Neil, whose ancestors 
had, within a no very distant date, been 
possessed of sovereign power. 

These were the men who planned, these 
the motives that urged and stimulated the 
country to rebellion ; whatevdr accession it 
rwards received from different caiises, 
must be considered as the principal, 
from these, and these alone, it b^an; had 

* TU sept of the Byrnes had beea cnielly bamssed 
and spoiled by Sir W. Ftesons. 

h 
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these not existed, it is problematical, whe- 
ther the rebellion itself would ever- have 
existed. 

Another material' cause of the febellion, 
which hid no connection with rdidOri, was 
Lord' Stafford's resumption of the plan for 
confiscating the province of Conniifught. 

ilieimfoftunate ianded ptopriefors had 
altieady twice patdhased their titfe^ froni 
the crbwn, yet Stafford did' hcit hesitate 16 
outrage every feding of hxiiiiknity, ' and 
every nile of justice, Tby subteAirig theiii a 
third time. ^^ ^- . -; « s - 

Thfe ti^itestcHbii may not ^e*feij)S be tlie 
most injf^tnis thkt ever ocfiiiiteJi, iiut iffer- 
taiofy the most inlamoris actlif CTppi-e^sibn, 
thalt'was ever iterpetmtdi! by i pMof Isii^^ 
ttirfef the sanction of juries. ' It 'ii; uncom- ' 
foriekbteta dwdtt on so abdttiuMe 'dh out- 
i-age, it is sufficient to' obseirVe, thkt it waJ* 
in part earrfed'by'viotehce} by fining the 
sheriffs, iriip^ofting juror^, ana fihihg them 
to the amotinl of 40Ci0l. each, b;^ the terrors 
of StAT Chjunber, anct the presfenbe of the 
Lord Deputy ; yetm the end, the" haughty 
attd intcBttperate spirit of Stafford was 
forced to bend to th« tempest he himself 
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had raised, and the apprehension of ft fefcef- 
lion put a stop to the project. 

The king deduced his claim from ail aera 
so distant as the reign ot Hetiry the third, 
a*id whenwe consider that the attempt" had 
no w^ been thrice repeated, ttnd tliat tipon 
pretences equally antiquated, the property 
or the O'Byrnes, in Wicklow, had lately 
be6ii confiscated ; we must not be surprised^ 
thAt none of the Irish, or old Engli^, felt 
secure in their possessions. 

Let Us now consider, how far religion 
may be considered ai a cause of the fdbel- 
lion. 

We have ialready seen that in Jaifles's 
reign the C^thbliC retigioA had assuiriitfd a 
very decided influence on men's min^S ; iti 
Charlf s's reign, this continued to encrease ; 
in both reigns it was adverse to the govern- 
ment . In Janies's reign, we proved, that 
this arose from the injuries sustained by 
the professors of that faith, not from the 
feith itself, let us isee if there are any grounds 
to support the same conclusion during the 
reign of Charles. 

The first important injustice which 
tended to .alienate the minds of the Roman 

l2 
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Catholics, was the perfidy of Charles, with 
regard to the celebrated Graces. The Ca-* 
tholics had offered to pay one hundred 
and twenty thousand pounds for the enact- 
ment of certain laws, for the security of 
toleration, property, and justice ; the king 
accepted their offer, and gave his royal pro- 
mise, that these laws should be passed. He 
took their money, and broke his word in 
the most cruel and insulting manner, and 
not one of these Graces, though they were 
so reasonable and wise, that the monarch 
ought to have been obliged to the subject 
Cor suggesting them, was ever granted. 

Thus, in addition to the indignation 
which the Catholics already felt, on accoimt 
of the penal laws, was added, resentment 
for the loss of their money, and that bitter 
vexation, which is always felt by persons 
conscious of having been duped. 

The Catholics felt this treatment more 
sensibly, because, from the supposed parti- 
ality of Charles, to the Popish religion, they 
had expected protection, countenance, and 
favour. 

* Part of the money was also paid by Protestants, 
as several of the Graces were of a general nature. 
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Charles, with that policy, at the same 
time ungenerous and JBruitiess, which is 
ever the resource of tottering power, sacri-^ 
ficed his friends, in hopes of appeasing hid 
enemies. The new English and the Puri^ 
tans in Ireland, were courted and advanced 
to every oflEice of trust, while the old £ng^ 
lish, (mostly Catholics,) who had been in 
the habit of influencing every a£Gair of mo^ 
meaty were driven from the court with 
every expression of contumely and con- 
tempt. The invidious fine on Catholics^ 
for not frequenting church on Sundays, was 
perpetually threatened to be imposed, and 
at length was made a source of revenue, 
and was commuted by Lord Stafford, foif 
the sum of £20,000. FinaUy, Sir William 
Parsons was appointed Lord Chief Justice, 
and the Catholics could no longer entertain 
any doubt, but that the Puritans woutld 
acquire the same ascendancy in Ireland, 
which they had already done in £ugland. 

To calculate the impression which this 
conviction must have produced on the 
minds of Catholics, we ought to look back 
to the language held by the Puritans of 
those days, and the sentiments they avowed, 
when speaking of the Catholics ; the inso- 
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ience of political sapetiority intoxicated 
thedi, the pride of fenaticismbatf-denedtheif 
hieafts ; their power was commensurate with 
their hate ; with one hand they signed the 
law, With tlie other they raised the swaM 
that was to exteniiinate the Papists, yrhosa 
they called bloody. 

All this titae, while the English govenj- 
ment . prepared the ground, the court pf 
Rome was industriously sowing the seedsi 
of rebellion. ; 

Jesuits and priests were sent from Spain 
and Rome, who knew how to .turn these 
preposterous mistakes of government, tq 
(he best account ; they knew how to en^. 
flame men's passions by their pride. Mow 
to mould their : opinio )ns -by their interests, 
and how to ijrge religion to fanaticism, by 
tlte Stharp incentive of injuries and instdts. 
Hence the Catholic religion, which in Ire- 
land had till nqw been characterised by a 
native naildneas, 9 spirit ^of toleration, and 
a composure peculiai' to old establishments, 
acquired an illiberal, enthusiastic, ajid san- 
guinary spirit. 

Yet, so difficult is }t even for oppression 
to eradicate froni men's piinds, the habits 
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of loj^-alty aiid submwiiiaii to g<?iv^rw»^t;, 
Umt the religious principle appears, to have 

had little influence in originating ther^bel- 
liQiu,.JEven when the stronger feelii\^ of 
injured interest, an4 outrage4 pride j, had 
urged the native Irish to t2^kQ up arms, th^ 
Cathpjics pf the Pal^ advaw^ed fpfwafd in 
support of government. They were V^r 
*eive^.^wi4i a s^^vere wspicipn, by the puri- 

t?^ ;cl^ief ju§tio9 ; ^nd instead of being 93 of 
<)ld,..JpQked up to M .^be solid support Qf 
^oyejfn):^iient, (whicl) pyrobably would l>*ye 
nwiethem continue so) a very scanty supr 
ply /fij^xm wa* delivered to thero. At 
iength, w. the progn^s of tha , rQl>eUiQtt, 
they weift^ntirely d«priv^ of arw8» 

This wfts -the full m^j^surf oi^. folly, and 
completed that a?ri^p pf iujults wd injuria 
which hrokQ the «trp»g baiKl? pf hfttotujj4 

loyalty, which had hitherto att^tched tfj^ 
Gathol^c*, of the Pale to the . English g<>- 
vernroent, with a fid*Uty tliat had never 
been suspected through five successive 
reigns. 

The Catholic lords and gentlemen of the 
Pale, when their loyalty was made incom- 
patible with their bouQur^ reluctswtly bad 
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recourse to resistance, and sooner than sur-* 
render their arn^s^ turned them against the 
government.* 

Th^ Catholics of the Pale, hitherto the 
most determined enemies of the native Jrish^ 
now joined in their rebellion. 

This is the event with which the train of 
pur argument closes. 

Before this it is impossible to cfell the 
^hellions of the Irish, Catholic rebellions, 
when they were in fact principally opposed 
by Catholics ; butafter this it would beidle to 
deny that Catholic bigotry had a very l^rge 
share in exciting and prolonging the rebel- 
lions in Ireland. That writer would be an 
injudicious defender of the CathoUcs, who 
should deny the fsuct ; when perhaps there 
'is not a qiore lamentable instance of the 
weakness of the human mind, when subr 
servient to rdigiou;^ bigotry, than the ab- 
surdity and intempenince with^ which the 
Catholics acted, wheij they surrendered 

* In an age when t^e professipp of arms was the only 
profession of a gentleman, and lyhen it yvas disgraceful 
to appear \yithout then), tl^ measure of depriving thp 
Catholic gentry of arms, must have been felt as a much 
greater insult, than what we have now any idea of. 
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their interests to the influence of the Nuncio 
Raminciniy and in &ct sold their country to 
the Pope. 

But if it is certain that the Catholics be- 
came bigots and rebels^ it is no less certaip 
that their bigotry and rebellions arose en- 
tirely from the injuries and insults inflicted 
on them ; and if we have made this clear so 
&Ty it is unnecessary to carry the ajrgu-* 
ment further, as this persecution was en- 
crea^ to a d^ree which future ages will 
scarcely believe, or believing, will wonder 
how it could be borne. 

To the Protestants these arguments are 
addressed, and if they have no other effect 
than to make them re-consider the poliof 
of maintaining the present political inferio- 
rity of the Catholics, they will not have 
been urged in vain. 

In our anxiety to produce conviction, 
we have already been guilty of too much 
repetition. Instead, therefore, of recapitu- 
lating our arguments we will take a short 
view of the impolicy of continuing the prcr 
sent restrictions, and briefly state their prac- 
tical effect. 

We will not argue the question of right. 
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In tto age of mi(^^,m^(mitik.k^lm^^}pf> 
$peak from t^ bear t^ ia oot to spe^li^ . jt^ t)^ 

head; we must prove the Catholk^,r^i:ic^ 

tion* . to ; ht a loeang ; ^pecnhti^jp^i qp, we 

prove oothisg- r 

At this prefiejot jnoipent, the wh^ ap^ 

of £j3gland is: b^t on reducing JJjet power 
4fj>f the French within reagonalplg : l>QV«^d^. 
For this th/ey ^re. .profuse of; their WoqcJ;, 
and th^ir very meajn^ of 3ubaisteoc^ ; . yet tp 
this they will not sacrifice their bigotry . If 
£&gland hud poMeisaed any day th^ Jf^ 
three months, a disposable arti)y i of , $P)iQ(^ 
men, to «K^t on th^ Contiaent, jshfl; wight: 
have struck a decisive blow ;; shs mi^t 
have destroyed Boulogne, she waght ^easily 
have • become iiiiitres^ of . Italy:^: i w ^ , 6^j^ 
might have hung ^upo» the whole Upe vf 
French dominion, and held those arjtai^g ii} 
suspense^ which now pouc iijto PoJand.with 
auch uninterrupted celerity. SYet ^v^W* 
thkfi>rce might have been ritise.d ia Irey 
land, if the minds of its inhabitants^ liad hem 
conciliated by a constityitiflaal gr«Rt of (piyU 
and religious freedom. . ' . 

At present, the Roman Cathohc peaiiian-^ 
tty enlist with the greatest reluctance, be-^ 
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came goY€;rameut:»ets thw .religk^ui^.^itji, 
ftn4 tlmv wilitajry ^ty; , at) ^ wiajioe^ . a^d 
the circumstance of the<;e. l^eii^ no Q^liolif 
officers in tjfp.anwy, ^i^s^mjs that iocU*^ 
tion to ejili^t, which :^)v?^y* ^m^^ frwsi 
serving under officer* pf . the «an»e. isect a^ 
l;hemselves» = 

, The game: injudicious intolerance makes 
tline peasantry disafiected ; what follows } 
you cannot trust in the mihtia, for they 
axe Catholicsr The yeomanry are too few 
in nuniheirs : and as thQy> from Uie same 
ijod^ctjkon of intolerance^ are partizans^ in 
qfiUing iq their aid, you run- the risk of 
exciting ft civil war. . \ 

; You are forced then, m order to prevent 
the bad effects of your system of govern^ 
ment, to bring ah army from England. 
Then comes the fear of invasion, and your 
difficulties multiply an hundredfold. You 
want an additional army to keep down the 
peasantry, you want an army to awe the 
militia, you want an army to restrain th^ 
intemperate zeal of the yeomanry, you 
want an army to oppose the enemy. 

This is no very inaccurate statement of 
the militaify necessities of the English go* 
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vcrnincnt in Ireland, which arise entirely 
^m the want of wisdom in their political 
Measures. An army without any facility 
bf recruiting ; a people for your enemy ; a 
militia that ycni place no confidence in ; a 
yeomanry whose very assistance is accom- 
panied with the risk of injuring you ; and a 
foreign enemy, ready to take the first op- 
portunity of turning your mistakes to his 
dwn profit. 

But for a moment reverse your mea- 
sures : treat the Protestants and Catholics 
without any discrimination, assiii^e the 
wounded pride of the country, by some 
modification of the union, and the hearts 
of the Irish, naturally loyal and affection- 
ate, will yield with dehght to the senti- 
ments of zeal and duty towards the govern- 
ment.' 

Who, that sympathised in the expansion 
of honest gratulation which broke forth on 
the Duke of Bedford's arrival in Ireland, 
can doubt it ! 

What would be thie effect ? The yeo- 
manry, strengthened by the accession of 
all the wealthy and more respectable Ca- 
tholics, and without any apprehension of 
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internal insurrection^ would be quite sufr 
ficieut to defend the country from any sudr 
den invasion^ on a small scale^ The militia 

■ I 

might be sent on foreign service, together 
with the English army, at present locked 
up in Ireland, or kept in England from the 
apprehension of danger in Ireland. 

The recruiting service, s^isted with the 
influence of Catholic officers, would go on 
with rapidity^ and produce an annual sup«* 
ply, far beyond what is imagined « By 
these means, an army of at least 60,000 
men might be made disposable, and be 
brought to act against the most vulnerable 
parts of the French enipire : let its losses 
be ever so^-great, the means of recruiting 
it would be nearly inexhaustible ; and it is 
no great presimiption, after what we have 
seen done by a combined army of Irish aud 
English at Egypt, md at Maida, to say, 
that it would consist of the bravest, and 
most formidable troops in Europe. 

To this desirable and decisive increase in 
national strength, there is but the one ob- 
stacle, a kind of nursery terror of the Pope, 
which still clings to our maturer reason. 

It is by the extreme of this terror that 
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Their eloquence, their zeal, and astonishing 
industry in employing the most minute 
means to propagate their tenets ; above all 
the judicious use they make of the power of 
the press, has produced an impression 
which has evidently alarmed the Catholic 
prieathood. We are very doubtful whether 
it is an event to be wished : whether the 
Cq.tholic religion is not better adapted to 
the cheerful temper of the Irish peasantry, 
than the proud and sullen spirit of Metho- 
dism ; yet we have not the least doubt, that 
if the Catholic clergy were paid by goven>- 
ment, and if the practice and principle of 
religious restrictions were abandoned, in 
the course of a few years, a very large por- 
tion of the Irish peasantry would be con- 
verted to Methodism. 

At present, the Methodists only succeed 
in cutting off supplies from the establishecl 
church, and have reduced it to an insignifin 
cance, which, compared with its revenues, 
is quite ridiculous. . ^ 

What then, in the name of consistency, 
can make the enemies of Popery so violent 
in their opposition to the only measures 
which can check the influence of the Ca- 
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force aiul: numbem by being ^tigmatis^ and 
oppressed, but by being assimilated ai>d 
adapted by igaveriitnent, their union i re- 
laxed^ and their numbers diminbbed; VoU 
taire was a deist*, his teBtimonPfr mmtyihere^ 
forse, be conaidered a» inipartial i Mrs, 'Sirt^ 
bituM 18 a dissfcnter/ her evidence ii^ the con*- 
fesaicaat -of an enemy ** Both agiree that sfectu 
onl>y iiofiiri^h from the dintinetive iMrks and 
disqualificationB xrfaicb govemhientd attach 
to itbeniy because no bofiOQrable nmn W6tiM 
quit a discountenanced sect^ as hii» defiettiofi 
vrauld not be mipf^tted to ftrtj^ffoni a 
change of opinion ^ but friMii liucrtiven of^feaf 
ornteaii interestedneJs. Bat ^hm nOtHSng 
i&:lo9t ifa|y remainmg attadied t6 ai sect; and 
w>thiffkg< gained by quittmg it, its adherent:) 
wiUk> liBieD^ to perMMisiot^, or Witt yield to 
faabkiR^ and will naAtifully adopt that form 
of religion which is most consonant to truth. 
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•V ^6 Voltaire -s fingiisb letters/ Mf& BgiilMLUkt*i 

beautiful. Es:^y on Devotignal Taste. 

^ . .. . ■'^ . . > . .... 

" That convension will. always Im s«sp«ctdl whicU 
apparently concurs with interest; he that never finds his 
error till ft hinders his progress towards wealth and 
honour, will not be thought to love truth only for bef- 
self." Johnson on Dry den's Conversion. 
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or most suitable id the manners of th6 
world. 

In this age when scepticism is affect^ as 
a mark of talents, and religious policy enters 
very little into the usual intercourse of the 
world, even the Protestant religion, di- 
vested of many awkward articles of fiuth^ 
and of all the rigour of church discipline^ 
is lamentably on the decline. We cannot 
suppose that the doctrines and ceremonies 
of the CathoUc rehgion are more consonant 
with reason, or more agreeable to the 
strong impulse of manners ; surely, then, 
its flourishing state must be the effect of 
the political causes to which it 4s sub- 
jected; of that irritation which prevents 
indifference; of those distinctions which 
make adherence am^enable to pubUc opi- 
nion ; of those privations which make apos- 
tacy base- 

The present union and formidable di- 
mension of the Catholic body, arise i^m 
the injudicious repulsion of government; an 
a political party, they could never hold 
together merely by their own weak at- 
traction. 
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* What can be a stronger proctf of the 
truth of this reasoning, than the fluctuation 
of religious zeal in Fi^ance ? The Eomaa 
Catholic reUgion had there, been long es- 
tablished under the monarchy, and h^d 
gradually dwijodled into a ix^re state cero- 
a^pnial* Persecuted, during the violence 
<rf the revolution^ it recovered the enthu- 
siasm erf primitive Christiauity ; tolerated 
under the conflate, its zeala^bated. • Onqe 
ip(K>re established under the imperial house, 
it Jbas ceased to be an object of iBt€;res:t, and 
the. churches are once more abandoned. ^ 

It is not fr^m the ©ffiorts s>i the estjH 
blished churchy from its charter-rschools, 
imd the aid of penal Jaws, that the Catho- 
lics have any reason to apprehend a diminu- 
tion of numbers, but from a ^ect^ and that 
i^t the Mlpthodists. A very obvious fact 
wiil jKHnetimes remain unnoticed, andyiet 
jsrjien once .pointed out, will be generally 
^ pckapwledged^; This we imagine to be tl^ 
case with the hitherto unnoticed progre^ts 
,the M-(^liodists are making in Ireland 
,9^$Kio9t. the Roman Catholic region. 

* See ]^Iaclejui*s Tour in Finance, 
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Their eloquence, their zeal, and astonishing 
industry in employing the most minute 
means to propagate their tenets ; above all 
the judicious use they make of the power of 
the press, has produced an impression 
which has evidently alarmed the Catholic 
prieathood. We are very doubtful whether 
it is an event to be wished : whether the 
Cq.tholic religion is not better adapted to 
the cheerful temper of the Irish peasantry, 
than the proud and sullen spirit of Metho- 
dism ; yet we have not the least doubt, that 
if the Catholic clergy were paid by govern?- 
ment, and if the practice and principle of 
religious restrictions were abandoned, in 
the course of a few years, a very large por- 
tion of the Irish peasantry would be con- 
verted to Methodism. 

At present, the Methodists only succeed 
in cutting off supplies from the establishecl 
church, and have reduced it to an insignifin 
cance, which, compared with its rewnues. 
is quite ridiculous. • : ^ 

What then, in the name of consistency, 

can make the enemies of Popery so violent 

in their opposition to the only measures 

. which can check the influence of the Ca- 
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tholic religion? That which will ever 
imak6 the opinion of the multitude ah ab- 
surd one, on abstruse subjects \ the want of 
capacity and inclination to examine farther 
than the apparent effects of circumstances ; 
which makes* them believe, that scarcity is 
the effect of regrators and monopolists ; that 
protecting duties bring home-manufecto- 
ries -to perfection; that the sun revolves 
round the earth, or any error which it re- 
quires a chmn of reasoning to refute. 

But whence Can arise the opposition of 
government to the emancipation of the Ca- 
tholics ? are we seriously to be referred to 
his Majesty's coronation oath^ to his Ma- 
jesty's scruples of conscience ! 

There is at least as much truth in the 
maxim that the King never dies, as that the 
King can do no wrong ; and if the former 
means any thing, it is that the constitution 
solely regards the King in a political, never 
in a personal light : his hfe is a political life^ 
and knows no dissolution ; his acts are con- 
sidered only as acts of state, for which not 
the King, hut nodftiisters af'e responsible : his 
oatb^ i«h not his own personally, he is not 
responsdble ev60'for.its violation, but his 

m2 
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ministers are ; it is an act of state, it is s 
pledge given to the legislature; the^per-^ 
formance of which they only can exact> they 
only can remit, and which an act of theirs 
clearly can remit. 

There has been of late years, a great,' an 
alarming, and a treasonable inroad m^uAe 
upon the constitution, by a set of men, who 
perpetually introduce the idea of the King's 
personality ; of which the wisdom of our 
constitution has foreseen the danger, a^nd 
has guarded against it with the fiiost 
anxious care. For, if that fatal hour fibaU 
ever come when the King of England shall 
be the leader of a party — when be shall be 
nominally King, and virtually minister*-^ 
when to the prerogative of the veto, he shall 
add the power of the initiative*— that sacred 
fiction, tlmt the King caa do no wrong, will 
gradually disappear before the Ibrce of iift^ 
perious circumstances!,, m^ r«sponsibU^y 
will gradually attach itself to the id^ wA 
the person of the King. i 

This revolution we believe to he fer, VQiy 
far distant; nor are we of that «lt4^ i^ 
alarmists who instantly beteeve %e fexist- 
enoe of whatever they appreh^d« B^t 
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fbfeiseeirig the calamities that would flow 
from such a change, we cannot think our- 
selves too anxious in protesting against the 
too frequent introduction of the idea of the 
King's private f5gelings and- interference oft 
great political questions. 

We shall, tlierefore, with more decency, 
and more in the spirit of the constitution, 
consider only the scrupled of conscience 
which nrny arise in the breasts of his Ma-' 
jesty's ministers, or the two houses of Par- 
liament, from any inconsistency between 
the coronation oath, and the repeal of the 
restrJctio»s on the Roman Catholics. 

There appears Dothing in the Hteral sense 
of the oath hostile to the rem>oval of any re- 
Kgiotis disqualifications imposed upon any 
seet, when such disqualifications are found 
to be detrimental to the empire. But as 
woffds may be construed into almost any 
meBoangy we will not stand upon these 
grounds ; but suppose that Catholic eman- 
cipation is inconsistent with the tenor of 
the coronation oath . 

We will now ask, can afrf obligation, any 
oath be v'alid in the eye of religion and mo- 
raSty , which is groanded <» a violation of 
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an engagement more solemn and sacred? 
There can be no doubt of the reply : Cer* 
tauily not. 

Then we ask, how can the government 
plead the coronation oath to perpetuate 
measures that were enacted in violation of 
the solemn treaty of Limerick ? 

That treaty remains a monument of the 
most flagrant perfidy that ever disgraced a 
lation ; upon the faith of it, the Irish Ca- 
tholics gave up that power aiid influence, 
which you neither will, nor can restore to 
them,. . And till that treaty is fulfilled in its 
most liberal sense, no ingenuity can remove 
the stain of deliberate perjury from the 
character of the English nation. 

Surely it is a conscience which will strain 
at gnats, and yet swallow camels, which 
§tickle§ for an oath of ceremony, doubtful 
even in the meaning of the. animus impo^ 
nentis ; and yet will be content to violate a. 
compact so important as the treaty of li- 
merick, for which you have received your . 
consideration, and on which millions rested 
their confidence and their interests. 

Surely the conscience of ministers might 
be ^Sect^ by the violation of those pledges 
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giv^n to the Catholics at the time of the 
Union, (it signifies not whether expresjsed 
or implied) ; surely they might feel com-^' 
punction at betraying a nation to dishonour^ 
and then with-hc^ding from Jier the paltry^ * 
recompense that bribed her to her disgmce-- 
The men who perpetuate a crime, com-^i 
mit it ; and as long as the present or any 
ministry continue the restrictions on the 
Irish Roman Catholics, they. are deeply 
responsible for a gross and dishonourable 
breach of common faith and honesty. It iS; 
in vain they attempt to shelter . themselves 
under the plea of the King's pei^onal feel- 
ings- It will not be readily supposed that 
his Majesty, whwe principal giory will 
hereafter rest on the repeal he has made of 
the severer penal statutes in Ireland, who 
has seen the happiest effects, in promoting 
wealth, and the security of property, flow 
from that repeal^ it will not be readily sup- 
posed that he can be actuated by the ilr 
liberal spirit which his self-named friends, 
but real enemies, charge to his account.* 



* His present Majesty repealed the Act of Parliament, 
by which Irish Catholics were prevented from purchase * 
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Though we are not inclkied in geAeral td 
tiotent meawures, yet we think that itn^ 
peachment and imprisonment in the Tawef j 
would be too gentle a pvinishment ferr those 
secret advisers, who have not only nhhhigetJ 
the most delicate springs of the constitu-^ 
tion to serve their private, views, but h^ve 
done thftir best to east obtoquy and con-» 
tempt ©D the name of the King — a nairie 
which ought never to be compromised on 
any topic whatever — ought never to be ex- 
posed to the common handling of public 
disquisition. 

With what fiagrant and impudent mis-* 
representations must these men have poi- 
soined the King's ear, if they have suc- 
ceeded m making him pei-versely hostiie to 
the Irish Ronian Catholics — a body of 
men who have the i^trofigest devotion and 
attachment not only to his Majesty's po- 

ing property. The same alarm was felt at that repeal, 
which is now attempted to be raised.on account of a stVU 
more liberal repeal ; and yet none but the best conse- 
quences have followed. The large purchases which the 
Catholics have made of the forfeited lands, have removed 
the insecurity which depr^sed th^r value, as long as 
they were possessed exclusively by Protestants. 
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litieal* hat to his persohfcP efiarsUiter, and 
who would set a value on his Ms^ty^ 
eountensttice Bindt favotir, onfy mferknr to 
that which they would ^tach to the being* 
ftity of their God.* 

We are anxioiiJi before we cariclude, td 
give the pmblic the means to form a jfiSt 
estimate of the hardship of the privatiofi* 
which the Irish Catholics experience, the 
extent of which i$ hot generally imder*' 
stood, and from the supposed insignificance 
0t which, an argument is sometimes drattn 
against ttreir repeal. 

The Cathcrfics, by being excluded froitt 
all offices of trust and emolument, lose all 
pohtical consequence in the cotmtry; so 
that a P. otestant of seven hundred a year h 
more looked up to than a Catholic of seveti 
thousand a year. 

By being excluded from sitting in Parlia-* 
ment, they are deprived of the most pre- 

t . , . * *■ 

* We have heard Irish Catholics, who have had didy 
a glimp^ of his Ma^<)ty's person on WRrdsoor terrace^ 
speak of him with a fefvor and deJigJjt, which w^ nearer 
witnessed in an Irish Protestant, who only loves hia 
King, as a Dublin coal merchant does a foul wirid^ be- 
cause it encreases bis monopoly* 
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cious and most; effective gua^i^ntee of civil 
liberty. 

/ This disqualification^ in fiict^ shuts them 
out from the subordinate offices which the 
law permits them to hold ; for all these are 
places more or less at the disposal of the 
Irish members of Parliament, in order to 
secure their attachment to ministers. 
. Thus CathoUcs, through the greater part 
of Ireland, are still virtually excluded from 
the offices of Justice of Peace, and Grand 
' Juror ; and where they are admitted, it is 
because they have a sufficient number of 
votes to be an object to the coimty mem- 
ber. 

A gentleman's consequence in Ireland 
consists very much at present in being a 
Justice of the Peace, a Grand Juror, and a 
Captain of a yeoman corps. From these 
situations the Catholics are, for the -most 
part, in fact excluded, and consequently 
exist in a very painful degree of insignifi- 
cance. 

From the same cause the middling class 
of Roman Catholics are excluded from the 
very desirable employments of the revenue, 
the excise, and all petty municipal offices. 
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So complete is the monopoly of civil em- 
ployments in Ireland, that to be a Pro- 
testant is almost/sufficient to be secure of 
a competence. 

But the Catholics may have recourse to 
trade. It is true; but under great coiHr- 
parative disadvantages. They are exclu- 
ded from all corporations, and are de- 
barrred by law from being Directors of the 
Bank. 

' It is very plain that this oppressive re- 
striction, subversive of the freedom of trade 
as well as of civil liberty, must have a very 
pernicious effect on the industry of the Ca- 
tholics ; and if Catholic tradesmen and ar- 
tizans should be found more addicted to idle 
and irregular habits than the Protestants, it ^ 
may fairly be ascribed to this very intelli- 
gible cause, rather than to the nature of 
their religion, 

, Another immediate injury, which the 
present penal statutes inflicb oft the Ca- 
tholics, is a great insecurity of property 
a nd person, and extreme uncertainty of 
redress from the laws of their country. 

Catholics cannot be Sheriflfs, or Sub- 
sheriffs; Juries are of cpurse Protestant; 
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and ott any trial, where party feelings ean 
mtet'fere, a Catholic is generally judged 
^tttiMtly. 

It is grown into a proverb ambng the 
eomnion people ift Ireland, that there is 
n<r law for a Catholic. 

But a still more tfexatious train ^f in* 
juries flow from the influence which these 
petial statutes ha^e in forming habits and 
opinions inimical to the Catholics. 

Gorernment, in fact, is the great leader 
of the ton, and its caprices and abstf rdities 
are adapted by the public, with all the 
ittge atid serTility of feshion. 

The English government manifest by 
their tenaciousness of the penal latfs, that 
they mistrostand dislike the Gathofics. 

First come the Bank Directors of Ire- 
land, who, not having the good sense to 
feel, that as their profession is naturaRy 
sdrdid and selfish, it ought to be coui^feer- 
acted by liberality of sentiment, pass * 
law, that no CathoHc shall be employed 
in any office belonging to the Bank, the 
number of which is very considei^bte. 

Protestant ftB«ttiHes ' wiB not in general 
take GathoKc s^j^^ftirts : every -flewspaper - 
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CQQtftiitt silgertisaTien^ for ^nrants; ^aig* 
mfywgr tibat.tbey miust Bot be CatbdicH. 

Id ^0€Q»ti corps, with very few except 
tions> !)• Cathelka are admitted. 

U^B the last rekellioo, tht; prkicipal 
Roman Catholics in DubUn, w^re anxknis 
to €£uft>l themselves in yeoman corp» ; they 
ivare r^ected to a man, by the merchaiat'i^ 
oorpa> and in general by all others^ and 
were <wily admitted i»to the lawyer's corps. 

In the ^country corps of yeomanry, the 
bigotry of the captains gejierally excludes 
Calhotics, and even when the captains 
would wiafa, for the appearance of their 
€orps,io wixa few stout comely Catholics 
ki it, the bigotry of the privates interferes 
to -prevent it; as in most instances^ they 
would resign to a man, if such a measure 
was p^i^i^ted in. 

In ma^y towns of Ireland, there are con- 
vivial societies, among whom it is a rule to 
fixchideall Catholics. 

In mcmy counties^ Protestants will not 
visit a Catholic, and it b the fashion to 
^peek of them in the most kgurious and 
4€gradi^ tei^s. 

Yet the Iiish Pc9teslaiit9 are not j» 
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much to be blamed for these ri#liilous and 
disgraceful habits of domestic diss^^nsion ; 
they suffered in feet much by a rebellion 
which they imagined sprung from Catholic 
bigotry. They suflfered still more in appre- 
hension. 

They were too much under the influence 
of alarm to enquire calmly into the caus^" 
of the insurrection, or to consider that a 
popular commotion, excited by contumely, 
could not be appeased by a continuance of 
injurious usage. 

But the British cabinet, safe and at a dis- 
tance, caijnot reasonably ui^e the dangar 
of the present moment, as an excuse for 
continuing a system of iniult towards the 
Catholics, blind to all its future conse- 
quences. 

We may disapprove, yet we may still 
view with some scruples of allowance, the 
institution of Oiange Lodges, those gveAV 
political blunders of those Pftrtefetarit? 
gentry. • But the government eaniiot be 
excused for countenancing the public cele- 
bration of the 1st and 12th of July, and the 
4th of November; which every year gi^ 
rise to the most &tal outrages oa the ^rt 
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of the Protestants ; which are notoriously 
intended by the one party, and felt by the 
other, as a parade of insulting domination. 

It requires no great spirit of prophecy to 
foretel, that if the Enghsh cabinet go on 
preparing every year, more materials for a 
civil war in Ireland, the public celebration 
of one of those days, will afford the 
trifling cause, the little spark, which is ever 
wanting to make the train of mischief ex- 
plode.* 

Will the English cabinet never perceive 
the important circumstances on which all 
political events are now turning ? 

Will they not open their eyes to that in- 
calculable encrease of personal pride, which 
has taken place in the British islands ? 

Can they not see that every effort of 
modem habits is directed to the g ratifica- 
tion of pride and vanity ; and to secure, 
under some shape or- other^ the esteem • 
and regard of society ? 

Will they never abandon those Scotch, 

"* The Duke of Bedford, with that good sense, which 
if pecmitted, would have achieved the preservation of 
Ireland, forebore to countenance the celebration of the 
Orange Orgies, by his presence. - ^ 
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. V You may saty, that this want of confi- 
dence is merely 'nominal; that government 
in iact; piaces as much cohfidaice in Ca-^ 
thoiic soldiers and sailors, as in Protestants/ 

Allow, (which is not the case,) that this 
waht/of confidence is merely nominal, still 
when ^ government calls names, iwhether 
good or bad, they become in fact, very 
grave realities. - 

Government calls a man a lord. This is 
only aname ; but do not the most sub- 
stantial effects of consequence tod superi** 
ority flow from it ? 

But the reverse of any proposition that 
is true, is true also in the reverse ; and if 
government, by attaching nominal honours 
to men, really invests them with superiority 
and grandeur; so by attaching nominal 
dishonours to men, it stamps upon them 
inferiority and disgrace. 

It is not, therefore, for the sake of political 
emoluments alone, (though these are fair , 
objects of honorable ambition) it is not 
merely to represent the insignificance of 
their country in Parliament, that the Ca- 
* thoUcs look for an equality with the Pro- 
testants ; this is not th<$ emancipation which 

N 
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informs them with one soul, one interest, 
one purpose ; what they miiy not, what 
they will not forego, is an emancipation 
from national contempt, &om public i^o- 
itiiny, from domestic depredation. 

A Catholic snflfers the three mast ptoig- 
namt feelings than can touch the human 
heart- 

The government of his country passes a 
vote of censure on him. * 
• His feUow-citizen expresses his contempt 
for him, and expresses it with impunity. 

The child of his affectionblushesforhim, 
and mourns for himself, wlien he learns that 
he necessarily inherits from his father a 
blot and a reproach, which no private vir- 
tues, or mental endowments, can obliterate 
or conceal. 

How can we torture with this refined 
barbarity? 

Do not we shrink back at the sight of a 
Jirab being cut oflf, and feel it in our own 
marrow ? Can we not feel, because the 
sufferer is a Catholic ? 

O hearts of barbarians, of zealots, of 
Protestants ! the flames which made the 
name of Bonner accursed, the hideous night 
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of St. Bartholomew, are not so great a flis- 
grace to the character of man^ as your cold 
contriving bigotry. 

They at least had the excuse, the varnish 
of religious feeling ; they sprung not from 
selfishness, but from a visitation of fanati- 
cism, as inscrutable as physical insanity. 
^These taen merely made a mistake ; they 
worshipped a demon, ^ and thought him 
God. 

But you, with perfect possession of your 
faculties, with a calm pulse, and minds un- 
affected by the slightest emotion, perpetu- 
ate statutes, to gall the best and most 
-honourable feelings of many milliofis of 
men, whose sensations of pleasure and pain 
iare exactly of the same nature with . those 
from which your own happiness or misery 
is derived. 

The Catholics can feel, and do suffer. 

The very peasantry acutely feel the 
stigma cast by government upon their sect 
and their religion. The lowest order even 
suffer most. The wealthy Catholics - ac- 
quire' a degtee of consideration and legal 
security from their property, but the pea- 
santry are left naked to the pelting of the 

N i2 
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Can we too warmly deprecate the dis- 
ingeniioiisness with which every vari^ of 
rebellion in Ireland is attributed to the 
Catholic religion, without ever taking into 
consideration, the injustice with which the 
professors of that religion have been 
treated? 

The Protestants, in their terror of per- 
secution, have become peraecutors ; their 
alarm at Catholic atrocities has made them 
atnocious ; to hear them speak, one would 
imagine that they had been the patient and 
uncomplaining sufferers, from the reign of 
William till George the Third ; that they 
had borne this long and cru^l test of loyal 
resignation ; that they had been deprived 
of property, of arms, of every kgal and 
honourable right. 

No, it is not suffering, but it is power, 
it is the pride of artificial ascendancy, it is 
the jealousy arising froni exclusive privilege, 
that corrupts the understandings and 
hardens the heart, 

The ridicule of this outcry, which the 
Protestants make against the Catholics, at 
the very time they oppress them ; and in- 
deed our whole train of argument, cannot 
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be better illustrated; than by an dd^tble 
and moraU which we make no apology for 
delivering in the very words of Sir R. 
L'Estrarige. 

FABLE OF A WOLF AND LAMB. 

*^ AS a Wolf was lapping at the head oi 
a fountain, he spied a Lamb paddling at the 
same time, a good way off rforfen the stream. 
The Wolf had no - sooner the prey in bis 
eye, but away he runs open mouthed to it. 
Villain; says he, how dare you lie muddling 
the water that I am drinking ? 

*^ Indeed, says the poor Lamb, I did not 
think that my drinking here belmv^ could 
have fouled your water so far above. 

" Nay, says the other, you will never 
leave your chopping of logic, till your 
skin's tiimed over your ears, as your, 
father's was a matter of six months ago, 
for prating at this saucy rate. You remeitt* 
ber it full well, sirrah. 

" If you will believe me. Sir, quoth the 
innocent lamb, with fear and trembling, I 
"Was hot come into the world thfen. 

*' Why, how now then, Imptidehce, cries 
the Wolf, hast thou neither shame nor con- 
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science? but it t%ns in the blood of your 
whole race J sirrah, to hate our family, ami 
therefore, since fortune has brought us to- 
gether so conveniently, you shall e'en pay 
some of your fore-iathers scores before you 
and I part ; so without any more ado, he 
leapt at the throat of the miserable helpless 
lamb^ and tore him to pieces." 



MORAL. 

" PRIDE and cruelty never want a pre- 
tence to oppress: the plea of not guilty 
goes for nothing against power ; for accus- 
ing is proving, where malice and force are 
joined in the prosecution. 

^^ When innocence is to be oppressed by 
might, arguments are foolish things ; nay, 
the very merits of the person accused, are 
improved to his condemnation. The Lamb 
itself shall be made njalicious. 

" And what is this now, but the lively 
image of a perverse reason of state, set up 
in opposition to truth and justice, but 
under -the august name and pretence of 
both. As loyalty, for the purpose, shall 
be called rebellion; decency of religious 
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worship shall be made superstition ; tenderr 
pesB of conscience shall be called fanp^ticism^ 
singularity^ and faction. 

. The cause of the innocent must be rcr 

, • .... 

piitted at la^t tp that great and final li^i-r 
sipn^ where ; there is no place for passion, 
partiality, or error. But as to the busi- 
ness of this world, when Lambs are the 
accused, and Wolves the judges, the in- 
jured must expect no better quarter; 
iespecially when the heart's blood of the one 
is the nourishment and entertainnient pf the 
other/' 
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